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BULL DOG WARRIOR PERFECTION 


NO DRIVE TOO HARD FOR GENERAL NO SPEED TOO HIGH 
NO SERVICE TOO SEVERE HEAVY DUTY SERVICE NO PULLEY TOO SMALL 


BUSTON WOVEH HOSE & RUBBER COMPAN 
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When these two words were included as part of our corpo- 
rate name thirty-two years ago, we were pioneering with 
an idea that has been a major factor in a steady business 
growth. We were showing people how to apply adjusta- 
ble-speed motor-drive to get more production from metal-working machinery. 





Today, this idea has broadened to include many industries. Reliance men 
trained to think of motor-drive in terms of production are being invited to sit 
in and help answer the question, “What can we get the motor to do besides 
supply power?” We haven't all the answers in a book, but we know enough 
of them to help run down others... Yes, we have motors — and we also 
have ideas that make motor-drive more than power. Why not use them? 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1088 Ivanhoe Road ° * 7 Cleveland, Ohio 











RELIANCES¢, MOTORS 
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THREE DIVISIONAL COMMITTEES 
ARE APPOINTED BY THE OPM 


>>> FORMATION OF three divi- 
sional committees which later will be 
subcommittees of an over-alf-Pulp and 
Paper Defense Industry Advisory 
Committee has been announced by the 
Bureau of Clearance of Defense Indus- 
try Advisory Committees, Office of 
Production Management. 

The three divisional committees 
named are those for Pulp, Paper and 
Paperboard; Paper Products; and 
Printing and Publishing. In the near 
future, an over-all Pulp and Paper De- 
fense Industry Advisory Committee 
will be chosen from among the mem- 
bership of the three Divisional Com- 
mittees. 

N. A. McKenna, of the Division of 
Production, has been designated Gov- 
ernment Presiding Officer. 


PULP, PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 
DIVISIONAL COMMITTEE 
W. J. Alford, president, Continental 

Paper Co., Bogota, N. J. 

D. K. Brown, president and general 
manager, Neenah Paper Co., Nee- 
nah, Wis. 

Hugh J. Chisholm, president, Oxford 
Paper Company, New York City. 

J. M. Conway, president and general 
manager, Hoberg Paper Mills Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Douglas Crocker, vice president, 
Crocker, Burbank & Co. Association, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

R. J. Cullen, president, International 
Paper Company, New York City. 
Sidney Frohman, president and general 
manager, Hinde & Dauch Paper 

Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

E. E. Grant, president, Crystal Tissue 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Ralph Hayward, president, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. é 

Arthur L. Hobson, president, St. Croix 
Paper Co., Boston. 

Amor Hollingsworth, president, Pe- 
nobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Boston. 

J. W. Kieckhefer, president and gen- 
eral manager, Kieckhefer Container 
Co., Camden, N. J. 

Cola G. Parker, vice president, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


John L. Riegel, president and general 
manager, Riegel Paper Corporation, 
New York City. 

J. D. Zellerbach, president, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco. 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


F. C. Ash, treasurer, Sealright Com- 
pany, Inc., Fulton, New York. 

Walter J. Bergman, vice president, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., New York 
City. 

James L. Coker, president, Sonoco 
Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

H. S. Dennison, chairman of board, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Willard J. Dixon, vice president and 
secretary, St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York City. 

Willard Henry, president, Southern 
Advance Bag & Paper Co., Chicago. 

Irving Hill, president and general 
manager, Lawrence Paper Company, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

E. V. Johnson, first vice president, 
U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

George Mellen, general manager, Wall 
Paper Division, Imperial Paper and 
Color Corp., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Vasco Nunez, vice president, Nashua 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

D. H. Patterson, Jr., president, Fibre- 
board Products, Inc., San Francisco. 

J. H. Paterson, general manager, F. N. 
Burt Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. A. Reed, president and chairman of 
board, C. A. Reed Company, Wil- 
liamsport, Penna. 

J. Thurston Roche, president, South- 
ern Central Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

R. E. Rutledge, vice president, Suther- 
land Paper Co., lamazoo, Mich. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
DIVISIONAL COMMITTEE 
Fred Bohen, president, Meredith Pub- 

lishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Donald L. Boyd, Standard Printing & 
Publishing Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

George P. Brett, Jr., president, Mac- 
Millan Co., New York City. 

A. L. Grammer, president, Street & 
Smith Publications, Inc., New York 
City. 

J. S. Gray, editor, Monroe Publishing 
Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Leslie H. Jackson, vice president and 
treasurer, Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Edwin Lennox, president, American 
Colortype Co., Chicago. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., president and 
chairman of board, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York City. 

Fleming Newbold, vice president and 
manager, Evening Star Newspaper 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

E. W. Palmer, president, Kingsport 
Press, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Marvin Pierce, vice president, McCall 

Corp., New York City. 

Paul é. Stromberg, publisher, Ellicott 
City Times, Ellicott City, Md. 

S. E. Thomason, publisher, The Chi- 
cago Times, Chicago. 

Elmer G. Voigt, vice president, West- 
ern Printing & Lithographing Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Lee C. Werden, vice president, Cuneo 
Eastern Press, Inc., Philadelphia. 

(Release date, August 16) 








“The Changing Weld” 


The structure of the Government's organized bodies 
and the personnel of those groups are being shifted 
continuously. Release dafes are shown on items herein 
which announce new setups. The chronology of these 
items should place them in proper continuity. 


—EDITOR’S NOTE 
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On August 28, President Roosevelt 
entered into controversies between the 
Office of Production Management and 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, dnd announced the 
creation of a new armament agency to 
be known as the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board (SPAB). This 
board will have authority to fix alloca- 
tions and priorities, and it assumes a 
position of importance because it will 
control resources. No manufacturer 
can operate without the raw materials, 
fuel and power facilities under the 
board's jurisdiction. Even the OPM, 
it is said, will be dependent upon the 
SPAB to that extent. 

Vice President Wallace is chairman 
of the new board and Donald Nelson, 
of Chicago, is executive director and 
will act for Mr. Wallace in his absence. 
Mr. Nelson also is made director of 
priorities in the OPM. 

In addition to Vice President Wal- 
lace and Donald Nelson, the committee 
members are: Leon Henderson, Harry 
L. Hopkins, Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox, Harry L. Stimson, Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, and Sidney Hillman. 


Sd 


A committee has just been formed 
to be known as the Paper Industries 
Metals Committee. This committee 
composed of representatives of manu- 


facturers of pulp and paper mill ma- 
chinery and equipment will co-operate 
with the OPM in an effort to obtain 
preference rating for materials and 
equipment essential for the manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper. Announce- 
ment of the formation of this com- 
mittee states that the committee has the 
full co-operation of D. C. Everest, con- 
sultant in the Pulp and Paper Unit 
of the OPM, and Charles W. Boyce 
assistant consultant, as well as E. W. 
Tinker, executive secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 

The committee is composed of the 
following: 

Walter L. Barker, president, Im- 
proved Paper Machinery Corp., 
Nashua, N. H. 

A. B. Clark, president, J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp., New York City. 

W. W. Cronkhite, manager of sales, 
Industries Manufacturers Section, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Frank R. Henry, vice president, 
Simonds Worden White Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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Ralph S. Johnston, director of sales, 
The Pusey & Jones Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


S. Harley Jones, vice president, 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


Herman L. Kutter, president, The 
Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


L. J. List, president, Samuel M. 
Langston Co., Camden, N. J. 


Homer D. Martindale, vice presi- 
dent, The Shartle Brothers Machine 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


Elbert H. Neese, president, Beloit 
Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 


Wm. B. Wilshusen, president, Bird 
Machine Co., South Walpole, Mass., 
Chairman. 


John Cornell, Paper Mill News, 
New York City, Secretary. 


According to Mr. Everest, the com- 
mittee’s first move to secure a prefer- 
ence rating, is to compile information 
concerning the quantity of metals used 
by the companies supplying equip- 
ment to pulp and paper mills. The 
newly formed committee is now com- 
piling this information for submission 
to the OPM. 


(Release date, August 26) 
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McCABE TAKES 
YEAR’S LEAVE 
FROM SCOTT CO. 

E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Director of 
Priorities, announced on August 18, 
the appointment of Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe, president of the Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pennsylvania, as 
Deputy Director of the Division of 
Priorities in charge of operations. 

Mr. McCabe, who has served with 
Mr. Stettinius during the past year in 
the Industrial Materials Division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, will take the place of James L. 
O'Neill, who is returning to his duties 
as operating vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 

Upon taking up his new duties in 
Washington, Mr. McCabe is securing 
a leave of absence from his official po- 
sition as president of the Scott Paper 
Company and directorship on its board, 
as well as its subsidiaries, but is con- 
tinuing as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

In order to devote his major efforts 
to government service in this emer- 
gency, Mr. McCabe has resigned as a 
director of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration and the Air Reduction Com- 
pany, Inc. He has also relinquished 
the chairmanship of the following 


committees: Committee on Economy 
Policy of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; the Delaware County 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Eco- 
nomic League; and the Committee for 
the Co-ordination of the Defense Con- 
tracts in Delaware and Chester coun 
ties in Pennsylvania. 

During Mr. McCabe's absence from 
the Scott Paper Company, the execu- 
tive operations of the business will be 
carried on under the guidance of an 
Executive Committee composed of First 
Vice President William F. Mohan as 
chairman; Vice President W. S. Camp- 
bell, vice chairman ; Treasurer G. Will- 
ing Pepper, secretary; Controller W. 
M. Carney, who will be alternate and 
serve in Mr. Pepper's absence. 

Born in Whaleyville, Maryland, 
July 11, 1893, Mr. McCabe graduated 
from Swarthmore College in 1915, of 
which institution he is now a member 
of the Board of Managers. In 1916 he 
became associated with the Scott Paper 
Company as a salesman. 


Thomas B. McCabe 


Mr. McCabe was made assistant sales 
manager in 1919, sales manager in 
1920, became a director in 1921, and 
was appointed vice president of the 
company in 1927. During the same 
year he became president of the 
organization. 

During the World War, he enlisted 
as a private and was a captain when 
he left the service in 1919. 

Mr. McCabe is familiar with officia! 
Washington because of his association 
last year with Mr. Stettinius, his Fed- 
eral Reserve activities and his member- 
ship on the Business Advisory Council 
for the Department of Commerce. As 
we pred of the Priorities Division, he 
will have charge of all operating and 
procedural problems.” 

(Release date, August 18) 
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This new 138” Puseyjones Fourdrinier for the 
making of facial tissue, reflects the experience 
of nearly 75 years in producing paper-making 
machinery. It is equipped with these outstand- 
ing Puseyjones features: 


(1) Copper-lined Head Box with flow distributor; 
(2) High-speed Slice insuring proper formation; 
(3) Compact press and dryer arrangement; 


(4) Pneumatic control on pressure roll nip; 
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(5) Creping dryer, special material and construction; 


(6) Doctor of special design for dry creping. 


The performance of this new 138” Fourdrinier 
in the mill of a leading maker of toilet and 
facial tissue —fine quality tissue at top running 
speeds —is typical of the results being achieved 
with high-speed Puseyjones machines in manu- 
facturing papers of almost every type. Write 
for further facts. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-making Machinery. Wilmington, Del. 
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GROUP MEETINGS STUDY 


>>» EXPECTATIONS that a de- 
tailed program for reduction of chlo- 
rine consumption by’ manufacturers of 
various types of paper would be ready 
for. presentation to the Office of Pro- 
duction Management about the middle 
of September were revealed in New 
York City August 27. 

Such a program is being worked out 
by trade groups in response to an OPM 
request that the industry as a whole 
cut its chlorine use by 40 per cent from 
the current figure. This request was 
made after the industry had voluntarily 
effected a 10 per cent reduction about 
two months ago. It was reported that 
OPM fears a drastic shortage of chlo- 
rine by the turn of the year, despite 
construction of new production facili- 
ties. 

After one of a series of technical 
group meetings held August 27 at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria by the sulphite 
bond group of the Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Association, M. C. Do- 
brow, secretary, said various methods 
i hag ag by which it would be 
possible to maintain existing paper 
production schedules while pe I 
the OPM request for reduced use of 
chlorine. The effect would be to make 
paper generally less bright white, it 
was stated, but the program should not 
seriously interfere with the utilitarian 
value of the paper. 

The writing t group also con- 
sidered a via for sitaplification 
and standardization of stock lines, 
which would have the effect of in- 
creasing production and conserving 
raw materials. Fewer sizes and colors 
were suggested, as well as the elimina- 
tion of fancies and novelties. 

Indications were that the writing 

group may pro a program 
iors. Ps in adden ae pr er 
siderably less than 40 per cent for writ- 
ing paper, while cuts of more than 40 
per cent may be sought in some other 
types of paper. 

Writing paper demand has expanded 
sharply, both as a direct result of the 
defense program and as a result of in- 
creasing civilian business, it was noted. 
Mr. Dobrow reported that writing 
paper shipments in the first seven 
months of the current year ran 17 per 
cent ahead of the comparable 1940 
age and he predicted that the total 

or the year will be 20 to 22 per cent 

ahead of 1940. This compares with 
a rise for all grades of paper, except 
newsprint and paperboard, of 13.5 per 
cent in the first half of the year. 

It is emphasized by both writing 
paper men and representatives of other 
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Chlorine Reduction 


producing groups that there is no sug- 
gestion that paper production should 
be reduced. On the contrary, it was 
said, OPM desites to increase total 
output. While conservation of chlorine 
is desired because of munitions needs, 
it was pointed out that there is no 
present acute shortage. The OPM re- 
quest was said to represent an effort 
to avert a shortage rather than an 
attempt to correct a shortage already 
in existence. : 

Recent reports that the paper in- 
dustry was to be asked to cut its pro- 
duction were said to have led to in- 
creases in inquiries from various cus- 
tomers who were seeking to accumulate 
supplies against what they believed to 
be an impending production cut. Most 
mills are unable to increase their book- 
ings appreciably, since their near-by 
production capacity is well sold. In 
any case, it was stated, mill men have 
sought to discourage “hoarding” of 
supplies by consuming groups. 

¢ 


Power to operate paper mills in the 
Wisconsin River Valley will be gen- 
erated a year from now at a new 
$1,500,000 hydroelectric development 
started September 1 near Knowlton, 
12 miles north of Stevens Point. 

A dam and dike one and one-third 
miles long creating a 7,200-acre lake 
are being constructed by the Consol- 
idated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, which operates mills at Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Stevens Point, and Biron. 
The dam itself will be 440 feet long. 
It will have 11 gates, each 30 feet 
high and 18 feet wide. Relocation 
and elevation of U. S. ne | 51 
for two miles and construction of two 
bridges with total spans of 275 feet 
will be necessary and the Marathon 
County Highway Department has 
started laying out and improving seads 
to be used as detours during the con- 
struction. 

The Battle Island power site will 
have a generating capacity of 43,000,- 
000 kw-hrs. of electricity annually, 
or 10,500 hp., and arrangements have 
been made to tie the power into the 
lines of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation. 

onstruction work will be directed 
by the Consolidated Engineering De- 
partment but sub-contracts will be let, 
according to Tom Utegaard, company 
engineer. The George W. Condon 





Company of Omaha, Nebraska, has 
the contract for building the earth- 
filled dike of 345,000 cubic yards. 
Another 65,000 cubic yards of earth 
will be moved by highway crews for 
the road elevation, which will reach 
a maximum of 141/, feet. 

Orders for material and equipment 
for the project already have been 
placed, according to George W. Mead, 
president of Consolidated. 

Company officials hope there will 
be a minimum of difficulty obtaining 
delivery of structural steel and other 
materials. Because the new power will 
be available for companies en 
in defense activities, Consolidated offi- 
cials hope to be granted material pri- 
orities. Barring delays, power gen- 
erated at the Battle Island site will 


be available by September, 1942. 


A total of 300 men will be em- 
ployed from now until March, 1942, 
clearing land, building dikes, a power 
house and high tension lines. An- 
other large crew will work on the 
Highway 51 relocation. When com- 
eo the relocated portion of the 

ighway will become the east bank of 
the large lake formed by the power 
development. Company officials stated 
all trees will be removed from the 
flooded area and the lake will present 
an attractive appearance, suitable for 
camps and cottage sites and for boat- 
ing and bathing. 

Cost of relocating Highway 51 is 
being shared by the company and the 
State, as the State for years has con- 
templated relocating this of the 
highway which frequently is flooded 
during spring break-ups. 

The job was planned by William F. 
Thiele, chief engineer, and by Mr. 
Utegaard, and M. V. Molesberry, also 
company engineers. Land acquisition 
has been going on for a period of 
years. Construction superintendent on 
the job will be George Marcoux of 
the Consolidated. 
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NEW STOCK ISSUE 


A registration statement covering a 
proposed issue of 35,000 shares of 41/, 
per cent cumulative preferred stock at 
a par value of $100 was recently filed 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in Washington by the Ma- 
sonite Corporation, Chicago. 

The proceeds of this issue will be 
used to buy up the outstanding shares 
of 5 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and to carry out an extensive im- 
provement program, which is already 
under way, to increase the production 
at its Laurel, Mississippi, plant. The 
remainder will be added to the com- 
pany’s working capital. 
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DEFENSE SPEED-UP 
puts extreme loads on power 
units. For correct lubrication 
of STEAM ENGINES in 
heavy duty servicethereare... 


.»- SINCLAIR STEAM 
CYLINDER and VALVE 
OILS meeting all require- 
ments of speeds, loads, pres- 
sures, temperatures and 
moisture conditions in en- 
gine operation. For informa- 
tion about correct power 
plant lubrication write near- 
est Sinclair office or Sinclair 
Refining Company, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Write for “‘The Service Factor” —a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


LAIDLAW hydraulic cross. wane, enmpenal 
water pump in 
Me Building, Siaciate tee 
onroe ng. Chicago. Si 


SINCLATRYINDUSTRIALQOILS 9 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West CERMAK ROAD 10 West Sist Srreer HM 1907 GRAND AVENUE : 573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 New York City KANSAS City ATLANTA 
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Left—Aerial view of the Wausau Paper Mills Company plant at Brokaw, Wisconsin. Right—View of the south side of the mill showing 


the washed out Finishing Room wall. 


HEAVY DAMAGE TO MILLS 


>>P AS A RESULT OF torrential 
rains from Friday afternoon, August 
29 to Saturday night, August 30, and 
the failure of two dams in the Wis- 
consin River Valley, the greatest flood 
in the Wausau district in nearly 30 
years caused over half a million dollars 
damage. 

The Spirit Falls reservoir near Toma- 
hawk, which was comparatively dry, 


filled up close to its 500,000,000 cubic 
foot capacity. When its two gates were 
unable to provide sufficient spillway, 
the huge mass of water tore out about 
400 feet of embankment and started 
south. 

At Brokaw, the Wausau Paper Mills 
Company's earthern dyke, 75 beet long, 
stretching from the mill to the wooden 
dam, went out, undermining the gen- 


erator room and machine room walls. 
Part of a settling tank, close to 500 
tons of paper, and a mill cutter slipped 
into the stream through the openings 
in the walls broken out by the flood. 
With the machine room floor slop- 
ing precipitously toward the river, it 
seemed that nothing could stop one of 
the ree machines from sliding into 
the flood. Fortunately the water pres- 


Left—View in the mill yard at the Brokaw plant. Right—Another view showing the Finishing Room wall out. 
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Left—Aerial view of the Marathon Paper Mills Company plant at Rothschild, Wisconsin. Note dangerous accumulation of logs in front of 
dam. Right—Another view taken just south of Rothschild. Normal river bed is shown in top of picture. 


sure slackened sufficiently to prevent 
additional loss. 


Carl Magnus, mill manager, and 
Emil Damp, paper mill boss, narrowly 
— death while standing on the 
roof of the generator room, watching 
the water. A loud, crackling noise 
warned them of impending danger. A 
few seconds after they ran to safety, 
the section on which they had been 
standing slid into the flood. 


At the time this article was written, 
no information could be obtained from 
mill officials as to the probability of 
the mill being rebuilt and again oper- 
ated. Company directors were to meet 
on September 5 to discuss the situation. 


At Merrill, the Ward Paper Com- 
pany escaped serious damage by the 
prompt action on the part of its em- 
ployees. A tractor was cailed into 
service to pull refuse, carried by the 
swollen Prairie River, from the face of 
the dam. This prevented blockage of 
the flow of water through the dam and 





reduced pressure. Sandbagging of the 
dam and shore prevented some of the 
passage of excess water into the mill, 
although some water seeped into the 
basement, damaging some electrical 
gs exo 

e Marathon Paper Mills Company 
at Rothschild also escaped serious dam- 
age of through prompt action on the 
part of management, employees and 
friends of the company. Some work 
was done during the afternoon and 
early evening of Sunday, August 31, 
in preparation for the high water. At 
approximately 11:00 o'clock Sunday 
night a request was sent out to all 
employees through the theatres, various 
meeting places, and by messengers to 
report at once. To the anticipated 
excess flowage of water from the Wis- 
consin River had been added flood 
waters from the Rib River at Wausau 
and the Eau Claire River at Scholfield. 
Employees worked throughout Sunday 
night and until Monday afternoon 
cleaning away debris from the dam, 


moving paper and equipment to higher 
locations and building up the retaining 
walls adjacent to the river. 

The head water reached to within 
a few inches of the top of the dam 
during the early hours of Monday 
morning despite the fact that all dam 
gates had been opened hours before. 
The tail water rose above the window 
openings in the power house which 
had been previously blocked by plank- 
ing and packing. The tail water rose 
above the level of the retaining wall 
also, and complete undulation of al- 
most all of the lower floors of the 
mill was prevented only by the sand- 
bagging done by employees during the 
night. Some water managed to reach 
mill property by undermining the re- 
taining wall or by coming in from 
property adjoining the mill from the 
south, where the river had overflowed 
its banks. This flowage damaged elec- 
trical equipment and resulted in a few 
days shutdown, but the mill is again 
in complete operation. 


Left—Unloading sandbags during Sunday night at Rothschild. Center—Finishing Room at Marathon. Right—Raised gates—note those 


out of line. 
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Thirtieth annual conference of Hammermill agents was attended by delegates from all sections of the U. S., China and Java. 


HAMMERMILL’S 30TH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


More than 130 paper merchants 
from all sections of the United States, 
from Java and China, attended the 
thirtieth annual conference of Ham- 
mermill agents at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
August 20-22. This conference has 
become a very important gathering for 
all those connected with the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company's organization, 
but this year more important topics 
were up for discussion than have come 
before this body in its thirty years. 
The important theme of the meeting, 
of course, was the effect of the national 
defense emergency on the paper in- 
dustry and the Hammermill company’s 
efforts to meet present demands with 
high-quality products. 

Business sessions of the conference 
were held the mornings of the 21st and 
22nd at the Kahkwa Club, with Nor- 
man W. Wilson, Hammermill presi- 
dent, presiding. Highlighting these 
sessions were talks by Bruce Barton, 
nationally known advertising man, au- 
thor, and former congressman ; Donald 
S. Leslie, Hammermill’s first vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager; 


and Harrison R. Baldwin, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

Bruce Barton gave an analysis of the 
international situation and the events 
which led to the present European con- 
flict. He also gave a graphic picture of 
the problems that face America in this 
emergency, and he expressed strong 
confidence that the United States would 
come out of the controversy a leader 
and the strongest and best defended 
country in the world. 

Mr. Leslie gave a brief summary of 
what is going on in the industry today 
and what Hammermill is doing to 
meet the heavy demand during the 
emergency. He outlined all of the 
modernization and improvements that 
have been put into work during the 
coming year by the Hammermill com- 
pany which has increased its productive 
capacity. 

Mr. Baldwin's address on the sales 
activities of Hammermill during the 
coming year was supplemented by 
charts tracing trends in the sales of 
the company’s lines. He presented 
sales achievement certificates to top- 
ranking Hammermill agents. 

Another headline address was given 


by A. Ellis Frampton, Hammermill’s 
advertising manager and assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. He outlined the 
advertising program for the coming 
year and showed how it will support 
the company’s agents in the future. 
J. Fred Wuenschel, the company’s dis- 
trict sales manager for the Pacific Coast, 
reported on activities at the Grays Har- 
bor Pulp and Paper Company, Ho- 
quiam, Washington, and reviewed the 
production records that are being estab- 
lished at this mill. 

There were special mill inspe-iion 
trips, during which the agents in- 
spected new equipment; the Agent's 
Advisory Committee was entertained 
at Weigelia Lodge, the country home 
of President Norman W. Wilson; and 
there was plenty of entertainment af- 
forded the golf players. The E. R. 
Behrend Golf Trophy, presented an- 
nually to the agent with the lowest 
net score during the Thursday after- 
noon game, was won this year by 
Frank W. Holden of The Rourke-Eno 
Paper Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. There were the usual other golf 
prizes awarded for the games on both 
Thursday and Friday. 





The developments abroad, though 
with some depressing effect on the 
stock markets, produced few changes 
in the prices of paper mill securities, 
which remained relatively stable and 
firm as compared with earlier months 


of the year. The tax bill of the de-. 


fense effort is making itself felt in 
the reports of t mill earnings. 
International's tax bill for the first six 
months, for example, is over $9,000,- 
000 or 150 per cent of the company’s 
net earnings, after deduction of this 
sum. Crown Zellerbach’s tax bill for 
the year is over $7,000,000 and the 
same condition is true in a lesser de- 
gree with all the mills. 
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American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion—Net profit for the first half of 
1941 was $136,778 as against $31,- 
504 for the same period in 1940. 

A. P. W. Paper Company—Net 
profit for the first half year was $95,- 
734 as against $31,504 for the first 
half of 1940. 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 
—Net profit for the first half year 
was $518,721 as against $168,581 in 
the 1940 period. 

Container Corporation of America 
—Net earnings for the six months 
ending June 30 were $1,160,691 as 
compared with $939,761 for the sim- 
ilar period in 1940. 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation—Net 
profit for the fiscal year ending April 
30 was $8,866,276 as against $6,119,- 
494 for the previous year. The com- 
pany’s tax bill for the year was $7,000,- 
000, an increase of 100 per cent over 
the previous year. 

Crystal Tissue Company—Net profit 
for the first half year was $56,216 as 
against $76,767 for the same period 
in 1940. 

Gaylord Container Corporation— 
Net profit for the first half year was 
$606,037 as compared with $643,669 
for the same period in 1940. 

Great Northern Paper Company— 
Net profit for six months to June 30 
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BAKER TRUCKS 


serve the 6 plants of 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND 
PAPER COMPANY 
























Three Baker Hy-Lift Trucks loading 
heavy rolls of paper into box cars 
at Westvaco’s Charleston, S. C. mill. 


The name “Westvaco” is recognized as a symbol of quality | 
wherever paper is sold, and West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company is known everywhere for its alert business 
policies. Those who know the company’s mills are equally 
impressed with their modern, efficient production methods 
... Baker points with pride to the 22 Baker Trucks which 
serve Westvaco — saving time and money by providing 
faster handling, increased production, more effective use 





of storage space. 
Let us show how Baker Trucks can cut handling costs 
in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Raulang Company 
2169 WEST 25th STREET * © * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 











BaR@T INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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was $1,288,485 as compared with 
$1,426,155 in the 1940 period. 


Hinde and Dauch Paper Company 
—Net profit for six months ending 
June 30 was $525,500 as against 
$462,319 for the same period in 
1940. ‘ 


International Paper and Power 
Company—A meeting of the stock- 
holders will be held September 25 
to authorize a simplification of the 
capital structure, by which the old 
International Paper Company, a hold- 
ing company, and International Paper 
and Power Company will be unified as 
the International Paper Company. (See 
Trade Winds.) 


Keyes Fibre Company—Net profit 
for the first half of 1941 was $143,- 
749 as against $120,246 for the same 
period in 1940. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation — Net 
profit for the quarter ending June 30 
was $840,715 as against $516,105 for 
the same period in 1940. Net profit 
for the year ending June 30 was 
$2,311,939 as against $2,889,315 for 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Mac-Sim-Bar Paper Company—Net 

rofit for the first half year was 
74,734 as against $44,396 for the 
same period in 1940. 


Masonite Corporation—A new issue 
of 414 per cent preferred, totaling 
35,000 shares, has offered to the 
public to replace 18,419 outstanding 
shares of 5 per cent stock, and to 
permit plant improvements. 


Oswego Falls Corporation — Net 
profit for the six months ending June 
30 was $461,120 as against $303,646 
for the same period in 1940. 

Puget Sound Pulp and Timber 
Com pany—Net profit for the first half 
yeat was $578,305 as against $433,- 
433 for the same period in 1940. 

Rayonier, Incorporated —Net in- 
come for the three months ending 
July 31 was $834,983 compared with 
$1,085,552 for the same period in 
1940. Taxes, however, increased 
$279,797 as compared with 1940, so 
the net income was smaller than a 
year ago, though gross income was 
$29,000 larger. 

Scott Paper Company—Net profits 
for six months ending July 5 were 
$835,609 as against $752,805 for the 
same period in 1940. 

Soundview Pulp Company — Net 
profit for six months ending June 30 
was $967,473 as against $1,161,223 
for the same period in 1940. 

Southern Advance Bag and Paper 
Company—Net profit for the first half 
year was $251,656 as against $315,338 
for the same period in 1940. 
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Sutherland Paper Company—Profit 
for the first half year was 609,582 
before deduction of income taxes, an 
increase in gross of $56,000. After 
deduction of taxes, net profit is $426,- 
707 as against $437,525 for the same 
period in 1940. 

Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
—For the year ending June 30, net 
profits were $1,904,502 as against 
$1,847,872 for the previous year. Tax 
provisions for the second quarter of 
1941 alone were $731,633. 

S. D. Warren Company—Net prof- 
its for the six months ending June 30 
were $248,220 as compared with 
$199,454 for the same period in 
1940. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 

August 25 July 25 

A. P. W. Paper Co..... *134-114 *1-14%4 


CE et 8% 9% 
Same Preferred...... 67% *675/4-69% 
Certain-Teed ............ 3%, 3¥% 
Same Preferred...... 31 *3274-33% 
Champion P. & F. Co. 2144 21% 
Same Preferred......1044%4 10344 
Container Corp. ........ 15 16 
Cont. Diamond.......... 9% 9 
Crown Zellerbach...... 13% 1444 
Same Preferred...... 87%, *861,-871, 
Dixie-Vortex -........... 8% *8-9 
ee ae 36 35 
Robert Gair .............. 2 24% 
Same Preferred...... 10% 10% 


Gaylord Container... 114% 


Same Preferred.....*5044-514% *50-52 
Internat’nal P.&P.Co. 1844 17% 
Same Preferred...... 69 67 
MacAndrews & Forbes * 2512-26 25% 
OS eee ae 24 *24-241, 
_  ¢ ee 9 8% 

Same Preferred...... 79% *7914-83 
Paraffine Co. .............- 31 *3014-30% 

Same Preferred....* 100-105 *101-102 
Rayonier ..................-. 154 15% 

Same Preferred...... 29 *2814-28%, 
Scott Paper ............... 374% 36 


Same 414% Pfd.....113 112% 

Same 4% Preferred110%g *11044-111%4 
Sutherland Paper........ 204% 22 
Union Bag & Paper.... 11 11% 
U. S. Gypsum............ 58% 61 

Same Preferred......1781 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


Abitibi 5% ............... "aR See as 

Celotex 414% .......... eee ae 

Certain-Teed 5%... 8644 _ 87% 
«al 


Champion P. & F. Co. 
5 


Same 6% ...........:.. 105% 105 
New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am. Boxboard .......... *514-5I, *514-6\%4 
Brown Co, Preferred... 22 *19-191, 
Great Northern ........ 391, *3714-38 
Hummel-Ross ............ 6 *554-614 
Nat. Container .......... 10%  *12%-12% 
BE ID: Sovciessovnn-tayas 2% 244 
RIMNIIT sopiceccearicencesnste 2% 3 
United Wall Paper... 14% 14% 
*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 

- 


>>» ALL GRADES OF PULP have 
now been placed under export control, 
whereas formerly only certain grades 
were subject to restriction. 





ECUSTA EXPANSION 
NEAR COMPLETION 


About a year ago, a $2,000,000 ex- 
pansion program went into work at 
the plant of Ecusta Paper Corporation, 
Pisgah Forest, near Brevard, S. C. This 
new plant began operations in August, 
1939, and made its first shipment of 
cigarette paper about the time the war 
broke out in Europe. The supply of 
imported cigarette paper has been cut 
off since that time, which has aug- 
mented the demand for domestic cig- 
arette paper. 

The expansion program, now almost 
completed, includes additions to the 
power plant and two reservoirs with 
a capacity of 3,000,000 gallons. It is 
claimed these reservoirs are unique— 
something entirely different in engi- 
neering, and said to be the only ones 
of the kind in this country. They are 
known as surface reservoirs, most of 
them being beneath the surface of the 
ground. The dome is only two inches 
thick—it is applied by a special process. 

Near these reservoirs is a 500,000- 
gal. steel tank. This tank is twice 
the. size of the tank erected at the 
plant when it was built. There is 
also an addition to the filter plant. 

The first unit of the expansion pro- 
gram to be completed and already in 
use is the fine cafeteria which was. 
opened to the employees officially the 
second week of August. This addi- 
tion cost $60,000 and has a seating 
capacity of 300. 


. 

MASONITE STARTS 
NEW POWER PLANT 
—ASKS NEW STOCK 


The new $800,000 electric power 
station at the Laurel, Mississippi, plant 
of the Masonite Corporation, was put 
into operation on August 25. The new 
station is the gas-fired, steam turbine 
type, and is complete and modern in 
every detail, capable of generating 
14,000 kw. Enough power will be 
generated from this new plant to serve 
all the needs of the Masonite plant, 
with 3,500 kw. left over, which will 
be used to alleviate the present short- 
age in the Southeast. 

The installation of the power plant 
is only part of an extensive program 
to be carried out by this company. The 
financing of this large expansion pro- 
gtam is mentioned in a news release 
concerning the application to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission for 
a proposed issue of 35,000 shares of 
4l/, per cent cumulative preferred stock 
at a par value of $100. The proceeds 
from this issue will also be used to buy 
up the outstanding shares of 5 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and to in- 
crease the company’s working capital. 
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You cannot continually coast along with costly beater room operation. Nor can you insure cus- 
tomer satisfaction and maximum economy with antiquated beaters. For competition after °41 
may prove keener. Quality and price of paper may mean a real fight for business. For these vital 

reasons, many paper makers 
JONES -BERTRAMS are looking ahead . . . several 
PATENT BEATER already have placed orders 
for 1942 delivery of JONES- 
BERTRAMS PATENT 
BEATERS to get uniformity 


of product ... improved 








quality . . . greatly increased 
production . . . lower HP per 
ton... and to get the ad- 
vantage of more efficient use 
of floor space. A 64-page 
booklet “A Study of the 
Beater” gives the facts. Yours 
upon request. 


E-D. JONES & SONS COMPANY- PITTSFIELD, MASS, 
Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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“INTERNATIONAL” COMPANIES’ CORPORATE 
STRUCTURE WILL BE REORGANIZED 


>>> CONTINGENT UPON the 
vote of stockholders at a special meet- 
ing to be held September 25, the cor- 
porate structure of existing “Inter- 
national” companies will be reorgan- 
ized. This new program calls for the 
elimination of International Paper and 
Power Company, the present folding 
company, and the distribution to each 
shareholder and warrant holder of cor- 
responding shares and warrants of a 
New York corporation which will take 
the name “International Paper Com- 
pany.” The present International Paper 
Company would be consolidated into a 
new corporation. 

It is unnecessary to continue the ex- 
istence of both the International Paper 
and Power Company and the Inter- 
national Paper Cohipast, as all the 
hydroelectric power investments, with 
a few small exceptions, have been dis- 
posed of. When the suggested program 
is completed, the shareholders of the 
International Paper and Power Com- 
pany, which is solely a holding com- 
pany, will own stock in the new Inter- 
national Paper Company. All the assets 
and properties now controlled by the 
International Paper and Power Com- 
pany would be transferred to the books 
of the new company. 

The new program will achieve two 
results: (1) it will bring about a sim- 
plification in the corporate structure; 


and (2) it will cut down administra- 
tion expenses and taxes. The change 
will not affect the imterests of any 
shareholder or warrant holder. 

Two distinct steps are involved in 
the new plan to be submitted to the 
shareholders: First—(a) the transfer 
of the assets of International Paper 
and Power Company to the New York 
corporation, which will eventually be- 
come the International Paper Com- 
pany; (b) the termination of the In- 
ternational Paper and Power Com- 
pany; and (c) the distribution to. its 
shareholders and warrant holders their 
shares and warrants in the new cor- 
poration. Second—the consolidation 
of the present International Paper 
Company into the new corporation. By 
this act of consolidation, the new cor- 
poration will assume the liabilities and 
acquire the assets of the present Inter- 
national Paper Company. 

The authorized capitalization of the 
new company will be: 1,000,000 shares 
of cumulative convertible 5 per cent 

referred stock with par value of 
500; 6,000,000 shares of common 
stock with par value of $15; and 
1,348,218 units of common stock pur- 
chase warrants. Of these issues, 
925,978 shares of the cumulative pre- 
ferred will be held by the public; 
1,823,879 shares of the common stock 


will be released to the public, and 
1,347,748 units of the warrants. 

According to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, the steps necessary 
for the carrying out of the new pro- 
gram will bring about no taxable gain 
or deductible loss to either of the con- 
stituent corporations. If Congress 
should change any of the tax statutes 
and make the changes retroactive so as 
to cover past transactions, this organ- 
ization could postpone putting the 
new program completely into effect 
either by directors withholding final 
action or by adjournment of the share- 
holders’ meeting. 

The new International Paper Com- 
pany will apply to the New York 
Stock Exchange for listings of 5 per 
cent preferred and common stock and 
to the New York Curb Exchange for 
listing its common stock purchase war- 
rants. These listings are expected to be 
completed so that trading can begin 
immediately after the termination of 
the International Paper and Power 
Company. 

Although meetings before which 
this plan will be submitted—both the 
shareholders and warrant holders— 
will be held September 25 and 24 re- 
spectively, the record dates of these 
meetings are: shareholders August 18, 
and warrant holders August 16. 





RHINELANDER CO. 

NAMES MACHINE 

THE “BIG SWEDE” 

Named the “Big Swede,” the new 
paper-making machine now being in- 

ed in the large fireproof addition 
of the Rhinelander Paper Company, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, is the largest 
machine of its kind in the middle west, 
company officials state. 

Given its name by N. F. Becker, 
president of the company, the new 
machine was built by the Beloit Iron 
Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. Although 
the practice of naming a machine is 
common in Scandinavian countries, it 
is not often done in America. The 
Rhinelander company’s new machine 
will have a name plate to formally 
designate the “Big Swede.” 

e machine will be 266 feet from 
the center line of the breast roll to the 
center line of the winders. Seventy-one 
dryers, 36 inches in diameter, and five 
presses (with bottom rolls 28 inches in 
diameter and top rolls 26 inches in 
diameter) will make this an outstand- 


ing piece of equipment. 
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A machine with five presses is a 
rarity in the paper-making field. The 
added dryness to be gained is an advan- 
tage in the production of glassine and 
greaseproof papers, which are principal 

roducts of this mill. So far as is 
own, this will be the first machine 
in the middle west with five presses. 

The suction couch roll will be 42 
inches in diameter and the slice width 
is 177 inches. The bottom calender 
roll is 28 inches in diameter and weighs 
37,000 pounds. The wire has a remov- 
able fourdrinier with a stainless steel 
frame. The wire will be 182 inches 
wide and 100 feet long. 

When put into operation, about 
December 1, the “Big Swede” will be 
housed in a modern new building ad- 
jacent to the main plant. This machine 
room will be 103 by 365 feet overall, 
and it will include such modern features 
as glass brick windows and a traveling 
crane with a~70-foot span and a hoist- 
ing capacity of 20 tons. 

The new addition was designed so 
that two machines may be housed in 
it ultimately. 

A new beater room, 63 by 95 feet, 





is being added to the plant, and other 
work is being done to take care of the 
increased production which will result 
from installation of the new paper- 
making machine. 

Total cost of the work is expected 
to be about one and a quarter million 
dollars. 

Sf 


MENASHA PRODS. 
co. BUYS PLANT 
OF WHITMORE CoO. 


In order to provide more property 
oF coca expansion, the Menasha 
Products Company Division of Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Company, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, recently purchased the 
Whitmore Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, located adjacent to its plant in 
Menasha. Part of the building will be 
rented to the Menasha Printing Ink 
Company, a subsidiary of the Mara- 
thon Company. 

The Whitmore Company which was 
founded in 1919, will continue to oper- 
ate under the same management with 
Guy Waldo as manager. 
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Meticulously engineered, Wood's V-Belt Drives “pay off” every hour 
they operate . . . return cash dividends in power savings made 
possible by their peak efficiencies. 


Only sheave grooves that are precision machined, accurately spaced 
and absolutely true, with side walls at perfectly uniform angles can 


make possible such invariably long-lived, economical performance. 


Our stock assortment consists of 2800 drives, from '/, H.P. to 100 
H.P., with at least a dozen selections of center distances for each 
drive. 


SPECIAL RUSH DELIVERY SERVICE on emer- 
gency jobs—shipment of stock drives same day 


ae & t LT order received. 
SHEAVES 1... SONS COMPANY 


AND 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 


DRIVES EVERYTHING IN TRANSMISSION LONG LIFE 


Bearings — Collars — Clutches — Couplings — Contactors — Hangers LINE 
Pillow Blocks — Pulleys — V-Belt Sheaves and Complete Drives 























po 
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NEW BUILDING 
. AT PEJEPSCOT 
READY BY OCT. 


Construction on the new building, 
being built by the Pejepscot Paper 
Company at its Pejepscot, Maine, plant, 
is nearing completian and when fin- 
ished will be used to provide addi- 
tional space for finishing operations 
and storage. It is expected that the 
company will occupy the new plant 
about October 20. 

The new building is located beside 
the machine room, and is about half 
as large as the main building: The 
No. 1 paper machine will be moved 
from the Bowdoin Division to Pejep- 
scot and the use of the smaller machine 
at Bowdoin will be discontinued. This 
new plan is expected to restrict the 
lines of paper produced by the plant, 
but the tonnage will remain approxi- 
mately the same. The operating costs 
are expected to be substantially reduced 
under the new set-up. 

The new building will be used for 
finishing and storage, and will allow 
the company to increase its stock of 
sheet papers. All the conversion and 
sheeting equipment now at Pejepscot 
will be moved to the Bowdoin Divi- 
sion so that there will be ample space 
at Pejepscot to carry out the new plan. 


* 


From England, where indiscriminate 
incendiary bombings have caused havoc 
to buildings with consequent injury of 
valuable records, comes word of a new 
glycerine-using method for decipher- 
ing charred documents. A process 
calling for chloral hydrate and glycer- 
ine is described in an article in Nature 
by W. D. Taylor and H. J. Walls, 
which they believe, considering the 
simplicity and general applicability of 
the process, is a distinct advance over 
any previous method employed. 

Briefly, the method consists in treat- 
ing the charred document with chloral 
hydrate which <0 to have a clari- 
fying action on the burned figures or 
letters. This is applied in the form of 
a 25 per cent solution of chloral hy- 
drate in alcohol. This is repeated sev- 
eral times, the document being dried 
at 60 C. between each application, un- 
til a mass of chloral hydrate crystals 
forms on the surface. At this stage, a 
similar solution, to which 10 per cent 
of glycerine has been added, is ap- 

lied me aa va dried as before. 
t may ; the most 
suitable type geen ech a con- 
t noncolor sensitive one. 
method has proven equally sat- 
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the Fox River Valley 
Brothers at Appleton. Wisconsin. 
the Fox River Valley, and straw wrapping 





isfactory for typewritten and printed 
material. With certain modifications 
it has also been found to restore writ- 
ing. Moreover, the reading matter is 
restored equally on both sides of the 


7 
aylor and Walls claim certain dis- 
tinct advantages for this chloral hy- 
drate method: (1) it appears appli- 
cable to any type of document; (2) 
it is fairly quick; (3) in their hands 
the method has never failed to pro- 
duce readable results; (4) no special 
equipment, other than a copying cam- 
era, is required. 

(From ‘Glycerine Facts,” issued by 
the Glycerine Producers’ Association. ) 


* 
CERTIFICATES 
FOR LEARNERS 
IN BOX PLANTS 


Learner certificates, which will allow 
employers in set-up paper box factories 
to pay new employees 30 cents an hour 
for a period of six weeks training, will 
be used. This information was an- 
nounced by Philip B. Fleming, admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, in an effort to in- 
crease the number of training pro- 
gtams in the industry. It was also an- 
nounced that application blanks may 
be obtained from the Hearings Branch 
of the Division. 

Restrictions will limit the issuance 
of the certificates to employment in 
certain basic machine operations, with 
the exception of cutting, scoring, and 
splitting, which are higher paid opera- 
tions, and also in hand operations. 
Another limitation states that the num- 
ber of certificates must not exceed 10 
per cent of the total number of work- 


ers in the factory. Individual circum- 
stances will warrant special considera- 
tion when the general terms upon 
which the certificates are issued are not 
applicable. 

a 


HINDE & DAUCH 
SELL MILL AT 
BROOKVILLE 


Negotiations for the sale of the mill 
at Brookville, Indiana, have been com- 
pleted by Mansel L. Rankin, paper 
and pulp mill broker. The name of 
the new owner has not been disclosed, 
but it is understood he is well-known 
in the industry. 

The sale included the complete hold- 
ings of Hinde & Dauch at Brookville, 
Indiana, consisting of land, buildings, 
machinery, and equipment. The out- 
standing capital stock of the Brookville 
& Metamora Hydraulic Company was 
also included. Equipped with two 
paper machines, the mill will begin 
operations as soon as the recondition- 
ing is completed. 

= 


PAPER MILL MGR. 
IN ENGLAND IS SAFE 


A visitor from the paper industry 
in England brought joyous news to 
Mrs. S. M. Hesser of Center Street, 
Corinth, New York, assuring her of 
the safety of her husband, who is 
manager of the Thames Board Mills, 
Limited, on the Thames River, near 
London. 

Mrs. Hesser and her three children, 
all American citizens, arrived in this 
country in October, 1938, leaving Mr. 
Hesser at their home in Warrington, 
the heart of the industrial area of Eng- 
land located between Manchester and 
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BRAMMER 
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Both graphs are registered on the 
Brammer Recording Chart. 


The outer graph represents accurately 
the consistency of the stock entering 
the head box from the stuff chest 
before any diluting water has been 
added. 


The inner graph represents the con- 
sistency of the stock leaving the head 
box after diluting water has been 
automatically added in proper pro- 
portion to secure uniform stock con- 
sistency. 





Brammer regulation of hi 
STOCK, diluted to a much lower consistency. 
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igh consistency WASTE PAPER 


TROUBLE-FREE 
ACCURATE 
SENSITIVE 
RECORDS 
ADAPTABLE 


No moving parts so no lubrication (except diluting 
water valve stem); therefore low maintenance cost. 


Detects, records and corrects changes in consistency 
over a wide range without sacrifice of accuracy. 


Detects instantly the slightest variation of stock con- 
sistency due to sensitivity of precision instrument. 


Recording of the consistency before and after dilut- 
ing water has been added, on a twenty-four hour 
chart, permits detection and elimination of irregul- 
ity in stock preparation. 


Time element between impulse detection and intro- 
duction of diluting water can be adjusted to suit mill 
conditions to get minimum lag and at the same time 
provide thorough mixing of diluting water and 
stock. Adaptable for all grades of stock, including 
rag. Simple design . . . easy to install and operate. 
Instrument by Foxboro. 


An ever increasing number of users, with many re- 
peat orders, evidence the satisfactory operation and 
broad acceptance of the Brammer Recording Con- 
sistency Control. 


To improve the uniformity of your stock 


c write for Literature, and 
Brammer Control Questionnaire. No obli- ise 
gation implied. 


Licensed under U.S. Patent Numbers: 1.810,111— 
188475. Other Patents pending. 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES 


Tiletelaslele-bacts| 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.., 
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Liverpool. Since then, she has had 
nothing from her husband except 
censored letters. He is a first lieu- 
tenant in the Home Guard known as 
England’s second line of defense. 

The bearer of first hand information 
as to Mr. Hesser’s welfare was M. H. 
Morley, an executive of the Thames 
Board Mills, who is an Englishman by 
birth, but a naturalized American citi- 
zen. He was accompanied to this 
country by his niece, Miss Joan Howe 
of London. 

Mr. Morley gave graphic descrip- 
tions of conditions in England. One 
interesting highlight is his statement 
that air raid shelters have been con- 
structed beside each paper machine in 
the London paper mills and have 
proved quite successful. 

The Thames Board Mills, Limited, 
also operates a paper mill on the 
Mersey River between Liverpool and 
Manchester, England. 


A converting plant is being estab- 
lished at Salem, New York, by the 
Gotham Paper Company, operators of 
the paper mill at Battenville, New 
York. 

Since its opening for the purpose 
of manufacturing tissue paper, the 
mill at Battenville has made extensive 
improvements continuously. At Salem 
the finishing operations will be car- 
ried on. The large rolls made at 
Battenville, will be rewound into toilet 
rolls and other finished products. 

To prevent its sale to a wreckage 
company, the Village of Salem pur- 
chased the plant about two years ago. 
The Gotham Paper Company and the 
village have reached an agreement 
whereby the village will make certain 
improvements, including a heating 





EXPANSION UNDER 
WAY AT THILMANY 
A half-million dollar building and 

machinery expansion program was an- 

nounced last month by officials of the 

Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, 

Kaukauna, Wisconsin. ‘Gouasiels AY 

ready have been signed for the con- 

struction of a building to house a new 
paper machine, and for the rebuilding 
of the present No. 8 fourdrinier ma- 

chine located in the company’s No. 2 

mill. 

The new structure, which will be 
erected adjacent to the bag factory at 
the lower mill, will be 70 by 300 feet, 
and most of it will be two stories high. 
It was necessary to move considerable 
railroad siding to make room for the 
building. Housed in the new building 
will be a new Yankee paper machine, 
120-inch trim, and equipped with a 
twelve-foot dryer. The machine to be 


rebuilt needs considerable replacements 
and when finished will make possible 
the manufacture of a wider range of 
specialty papers. Contracts for the 
machinery were given to the Beloit 
Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


No increased production is contem- 
plated in this —- program, but 
rather it aims at better working condi- 
tions and increased economy. The new 
Yankee machine will make possible the 
discontinuance of two smaller ma- 
chines, and the rebuilt machine will 
turn out the same amount of tonnage 
as before but will be capable of higher 
speeds. It is believed that the entire 
program will be completed early next 
year and the building itself will be 
ready by the first of the year. 

Another new building at the Thil- 
many plant will house a new asphalt 
machine. The steelwork on this build- 
ing is already under way. 





recent picture shows new building being constructed 
Company, at Kaukauna, Wisconsin, to house the company’s new 120-inch asphalt machine. 
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system, and turn over the plant to the 
paper company, rent free, for a term 
of years on condition that the com- 
any maintain a payroll of at least 
700 a week. 

The ratification of the agreement 
must be turned over to the taxpayers 
as this is village property and a special 
election will be held soon. 

The building was vacant several 
years until recently when the United 
Paperboard Company, Thomson, New 
York, used it for storage. 


> 
MEAD CORP. NOW 
UNABLE TO TAKE 


Large contracts from the Federal 
Government together with the general 
up-trend of business conditions has 
made it necessary for the Mead Cor- 
pooner: Chillicothe, Ohio, to refrain 

rom poops any new accounts until 
resent obligations and contracts can 
fulfilled. 

The board mills are producing ap- 
proximately 500 tons daily, with the 
white paper mills producing about the 
same. Three months production of 
these mills has been estimated at 
100,000 tons. All of the corporation's 
mills are at present running at full 


capacity. 
+ 
FOREIGN NOTES 


(The following items are taken from the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce.) 


>>> IN BOTH CUBA AND AR- 
GENTINA there is little demand for 
wall paper. In Cuba it is rarely used 
because of the long-standing local cus- 
tom of painting the walls and also be- 
cause the high ceilings of the homes 
and buildings create so much wall 
space that the cost of papering would 
be somewhat high. There is some mar- 
ket in Argentina, especially for the 
less expensive posal ag most of this 
restricted supply, in the past, has been 
obtained from Belgium and Germany 
with a small amount from the United 
Kingdom. United States prices have 
been too high to permit successful 
competition. 

>>> THE PAPER-MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY in Spain was 
able to operate at about 40 per cent of 
capacity during the second quarter of 
1941 because of an increase in the use 
of domestic raw materials and also an 
increase in the amount of imported 
wood pulp. Paper produced from do- 
mestic materials is not of high quality, 
but the demand is so great that the 
supply is immediately absorbed. At 
present, manufacturers are concerned 
about the possibility of arranging for 
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the delivery of several hundred tons of 
wood pulp which they had contracted 
to receive from North European coun- 
tries. 


>>> IN INDIA, paper mills set new 
peaks in production levels for each 
succeeding month«during the second 
half of 1940. Production dropped 
slightly during the first quarter of 
1941, compared with the fourth quar- 
ter of 1940, but production was sub- 
stantially above that of the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year and 
almost 50 per cent above the first 
quarter of 1939. During the first three 
months of the year the United States 
supplied approximately 280,000 


ds of kraft paper, valued at al- 
ve $21,000, but! the demand has not 
been particularly keen, both because of 
the high prices and also because there 
are two Indian mills that produce a 
high quality kraft paper. 

e+ 

>>> NEGOTIATIONS WERE RE- 
CENTLY COMPLETED whereby 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York, 
acquired the property and business of 
the Buffalo Division of the American 
Box Boards Company, Inc. The newly- 
acquired plant will be operated as the 
Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division 
of the Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, New York. 





Plant at Buffalo, New York. recently acquired by Robert Gair Company. Inc., from the 
American 


Box Boards Company. Inc. 
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>>> TO REFINANCE its outstand- 
ing 41, and cent promissory notes, the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
New York City, announces it will issue 
$4,600,000 of new 274 a cent serial 
notes with extension of one year in 
the final maturity date to January 1, 
1952. The new notes have been taken 
in equal amounts by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America. 
e 


>>> AN EXPANSION PROGRAM 
costing approximately $22,000 involv- 
ing an addition to the plant and the 
installation of new equipment, is be- 
ing undertaken by Bradshaw's, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. The new addition, 
which was necessitated because of the 
increased volume of business, will pro- 
vide approximately 85,000 square feet 
of space. The program will be com- 
pleted about the end of September. 
e 

>>> A NEW 358 HP. BOILER is 
being installed by the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., at its Beauharnois, 
Quebec, plant. The work is expected 
to be completed by the beginning of 
September. 


>>> A TISSUE MACHINE to trim 





93 inches was recently purchased by 
the Dominion Envelope ny, To- 
ronto, Ontario. The machine was 


bought from the Orono, Maine, mill 
of the Eastern ae “ese 


>>> CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS will remain open indefinitely 
for those workers desiring employ- 
ment in specialized fields connected 
with the National Defense Program, 
according to a recent announcement 
issued by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Specialized men are needed in such 
fields as chemicals and allied products, 
paper, plastics, aircraft, iron and steel, 
etc. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from any first or second class 
post office. 
+ 

>>» PLANS FOR THE INSTAL- 
LATION of two new digesters at the 
cost of $500,000 in the British Colum- 
bia Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
were recently announced by Lawrence 
Killam, president. They will be in- 
stalled in the Port Alice and Wood- 
fibre plants in British Columbia. The 
increased demand of United States 
markets necessitated this change, which 
will increase the production of each 
plant from 150 to 190 tons daily. 
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>>> SEVERAL CHANGES are 
being made at the Collins Manufac- 
turing Company, North Wilbraham, 
Massachusetts. A new air dryer, for 
the production of cockle finish bond 
paper, has been installed, while fur- 
ther improvements are planned for the 
next few months. One of the next 
steps to be taken will be the enlarge- 
ment of the power plant to handle 
increased requirements of power due 
to expanding production. 
» 


>>» THE REDUCTION IN CON- 
SUMPTION of titanium dioxide, 
which was suggested by the Dominion 
Government, has been agreed to by 
Canadian fine-paper makers. 

+ 


>>>» DOMESTIC NEWSPRINT 
PRICES will be increased for the last 
quarter of 1941, according to an- 
nouncements by various paper com- 
ae Great Northern, Maine Sea- 

rd, Algonquin, and Gould Paper 
Company are among those which have 
announced an increase of $1 per ton, 
to bring the total to $50, New York. 
Canadian mills, owing to heavy war 
taxes, are also studying the price 
question. 

¢ 


>>» A 77, PER CENT REDUC- 
TION in Britain’s newsprint con- 
sumption has been sodieal since the 
outbreak of war. In September of 
1939, statistics showed that Britain 
used 1,108,552 tons of newsprint a 
year—21,326 tons a week. These fig- 
‘ures gradually have been reduced so 
that at present only 249,000 tons are 
used annually. Approximately 1,500 
newspapers were used to arrive at 
these figures. 


>>> VITAMIN CAPSULES were 
given to paper mill employees of the 
St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company, 
St. Helens, Oregon, in what is be- 
lieved to be the first plan of its kind 
to find its way into the pulp and paper 
industry. The cost of the plan, which 
is said to be a form of health insur- 
ance, is taken care of by the company. 
No compulsion is used ; it rests entirely 
with the individual worker whether or 
not he takes the pills. 


Sf 


>>> THREE DAYTON, OHIO, 
PAPER BOX MAKERS are facing 
extreme difficulty in obtaining raw 
materials from boxboard manufactur- 
ers, who are from 10 to 12 weeks be- 
hind in filling orders. Priorities is 
held to be the cause of this shortage 
of raw materials. Those affected by 
the shortage are Rike Paper Products 
Company, Gebhart Folding Box Com- 
pany, and the Aull Brothers Company. 
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TWO-WAY 
STRETCH 


a 
Cc > 


TONOTOE increases Storage Capacity 


Towmotor actually does “stretch” storage capacity . . . stacking multi-ton loads up 
to 25 feet high, expanding storage area without increasing floor space. And Tow- 
motor does the job faster . . . traveling with capacity loads at speeds up te 
© miles per hour, lifting full-rated loads at speeds up to 40 feet per minute. 
But, there are many more reasons for building your improved handling system 
ground Towmotor. 


Towmotor loads or unloads box cars, trucks in minutes instead of hours. Handles 
materials in 1,000 to 10,000 Ib. “units” instead of small individual loads . . . 
eliminating costly re-handling in receiving, storing and shipping, keeping materia 
well ahead of men and machines. 

Short wheelbase and small dimensions combine in Towmotor te provide high 


maneuverability . . . for fast, safe, easy work in crowded quarters. One man 
and a Towmotor can handle loads that would be a task for 10 men .. . faster, 









cheaper. Towmotor is straight gas-powered . . . works 24 hours a day for less than 
24 man-hours cost you. 

Today, while production is near capzcity, put the “spotlight” on your materials 
handling methods. Compare present capacity, speed, costs with what Tewmotor 
can provide. You'll see how Towmotor will “stretch” your handling dollar, prepare 
you for competitive years ahead. 


TOWMOTOR COMPANY, 1271 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohie 
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1 NORTON ABRASIVES . 





a 


In the endless work of Norton scientists to make 
better grinding wheels and other abrasive products many 
experiments fail to achieve the goal desired. But these 
failures result in the elimination of means and methods that 
will not work and actually are stepping stones that advance 


through the process of elimination. 


Long before the abrasive industry was confronted with its 
present huge task, Norton research was doubled. Research 
through the lean years has resulted in discoveries which are 
doubly important today when every minute counts, and the 
great need of the hour is the most exacting precision and 


the greatest possible manufacturing dispatch. 
© 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
BEHR-MANNING DIVISION, TROY, N. Y.—Abrasive Paper and Cloth 
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Editorial 





Priority Orders 


>>> THE PAPER INDUSTRY at 
last is waking up the fact that its prod- 
ucts, while not on the “critical list’’ 
of defense commodities, are critically 
necessary to the program. 

The evidence of the awakening is 
the almost hysterical efforts which 
some mills are now making to acquire 
priority defense orders, bearing high 
preference ratings. They have to have 
these defense orders in order to keep 
operating. They are plentiful and the 
volume of them is increasing every 
day. However, up to very recently, 
paper mills have not been anxious to 
have them because they have been 
flooded with orders from civilian con- 
sumers sufficient to keep them at capac- 
ity production for the balance of the 
year, in some divisions, particularly the 
kraft pulp, board and paper divisions, 
which are the big tonnage divisions of 
the industry. 

In July, when the defense expendi- 
tures by the Government aggregated 
nine hundred and forty million dollars, 
a multitude of defense paper orders 
appeared. These orders called for 
priority in manufacture and preference 
in shipment over any other type of 
orders on the books of the mills. 

A great many mills were reluctant 
to take these defense orders as they felt 
obligated to ship the tonnage which 
had been previously accepted and set 
for shipment to their regular custom- 
ers. However, it then became apparent 
that to refuse to enter and ship the 
defense-preference orders automatically 
would deprive the mills from obtain- 
ing any preference on their needed 
supplies of critical materials like steel, 
aluminum, copper, brass, chemicals, 
and the like. t slant changed the 
whole picture almost over night. 

In other words, the Government, 
which has taken under priority control 
a large number of critical materials, 
can see no reason why it should supply 
those materials to any concerns which 
are not producing commodities for 
government defense projects. 

As to the ethics of the situation, it is 
plain, we think. If it is conceded that 
the Government can draft its men of 
the nation for its defense, certainly it 
can draft the paper products of the 
mills for their equipment and main- 
tenance. 


It is inevitable that the paper pro- 
duction must be delivered on defense 
orders, and»that defense orders will 
take a large part of production. So, 
the shift is on. Defense orders have 
the right-of-way over civilian or any 
other of orders for the future. 
Any mill when presented with a prior- 
ity order must accept it. It is manda- 
tory, and it makes no difference who 
sends it as long as it calls for regular 
grades, sizes, and weights, and bears a 
priority order number and preference 
rating. If the mill doesn’t take it, it 
won't get supplies of materials neces- 
sary to keep operating. What use will 
a closed mill be to the defense program 
or to civilian customers ? 

The paper industry is not under 
priority rule as the steel industry is, 
the reason being that there is not 
enough steel produced to fill the de- 
fense and civilian demand—-so, steel 
is rationed under a system called 
“priority.” 

The paper production has been 
sufficient up to date to fill the civilian 
demand and defense orders. However, 
the Government requirements for 
paper products are mounting rapidly. 
The Government's priority orders must 
be executed promptly. If there should 
occur any difficulty in lodging defense 
orders with the mill, and should any 
delays seriously hold back commodities, 
the Government immediately will take 
paper under priority rule. In our judg- 
ment, that is an event which should 
be avoided. 


+ 


Unnecessary 
Waste Must Go 


>>> IN THESE TIMES of priorities, 
and with pulp and paper mills gen- 
erally running at peak capacities, the 
need for vigilant control of mill waste 
is a paramount duty of management 
and employee alike. Naturally, it is 
impossible to eliminate waste entirely 
from industrial operations; but most 
certainly some wastes are unnecessary, 
and the amount of other wastes is con- 
trollable within certain limits. 

Some mills always have been on the 
alert to minimize wastes; other mills 
have overlooked the actual cost of 
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waste to them and only have done such 
work in the control of waste as has 
been forced upon them by manufactur- 
ing procedure. 

In this category of wastes that stand 
out prominently are: waste of fibrous 
and non-fibrous raw materials; waste 
of fuel, steam, and electrical energy; 
waste of lubricating oils and greases; 
waste of machinery and equipment; 
waste of water; and, probably most im- 
portant of all, waste of human effort. 

At the root of much of the waste 
in industry is carelessness, the “It's 
good enough” spirit, or the “Why 
should I worry? . . . I am not respon- 
sible” attitude. 

For apparent reasons, these points of 
view are more prevalent in times of 
industrial activity than when work is 
slack and jobs are few. Therefore, the 
need for leadership at the present time 
in directing a are against un- 
necessary waste in the individual pulp 
and paper mill organization cannot be 
st too strongly. 


° 


Take a Lesson 
from Goothall 


>>> WITH THE PASSING OF 
Labor Day, it's football time again. 
Squads are being called back to school 
and college for practice training. 
Coaches from coast to coast, and from 
North to South, are putting their men 
through strenuous workouts. Soon 
these cleat-shod and leather-helmeted 
youths will be stirring up the dirt and 
mud of the country’s gridirons, and 
they must be to “take it.” 
Schedules have been arranged ; plays 
must be perfected; and games must be 
won. A team without a schedule would 
be like a sailor without a boat. A team 
without a well-developed system of 
lays would be like a tenderfoot in the 
em of a veteran. A team without 
the ability to make a well-devel 
system of plays effective would be li 
a fighter without any punch. 
Planning, scheduling, and effective 
— are Bars as important to the in- 
ividual business organization as they 
are to the football team, Take « lesson 
from football and profit from it. 
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SHORTAGES—AND THEIR CORRECTION 


>>> PROBABLY THE BIGGEST 
PROBLEM in industry today is short- 
ages,—or at least the threat of short- 
ages. Yet the most of us have been 
back and forth across the face of this 
nation and have seen mile-long steel 
mills, block-long paper machines, fac- 
tories occupying hundreds of acres, 
iron mines and bauxite. deposits so 
large they stagger the imagination, end- 
less miles of railways, an entire cobweb 
of highways, quiescent yet powerful 
waterways, not to speak of power 
plants unequalled in all the world. It 
is simply incredible that a gees | so 
great and having so much could be 


“all out of machine tools,” ... “all 
out of paper,” . . . “all out of monkey 
wrenches,” .. . or “all out of steel,” 


or anything else made here at home out 
of domestic materials, the abundance 
of which is at our bid and call. 
Are we truly “‘all out,” or is it just 
that, having so much, we take for 
ranted our abundance and have never 
fore had to conserve? Isn't it largely 
because we never have had to be care- 
ful with things to make them last 
longer—the practice of which art is 
well known to such people as the Hol- 
landers, Frenchmen, Germans, Chinese, 
and many others who never had much? 
Sure—the industrial advertising men 
and the salesmen of material handling 
equipment have talked and preached 
the doctrine of ‘‘longer life,” “cost cut- 
ting,” “efficient operation.” But in 
practice, the mill and plant men are 
' Just as prone to extravagance as the 
housewife or the office worker. The 
housewife throws away a garbage which 
would make a rich meal for certain 
foreigners. The office man is violently 
wasteful of paper, paper clips, pins, 
carbon paper, even his desk and type- 
writer. But in like measure, the mill 
man is equally extravagant in the use 
of materials, tools, supplies and equip- 
ment. Perhaps even more so than all 
of us who are wasteful of tooth paste, 
butter, golf balls and gasoline. Neither 
at home nor in business are we a na- 
tion of string-savers. We haven't had 
to be. 
Now we do have to be. Considering 
all that is at stake, it is intolerable that 
vital implements of production should 
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be used wastefuily, or allowed to gather 
dust in forgotten bins, or that inefh- 
cient production practices should be 
continued. I'll bet you a Stetson hat 
against a doughnut with a hole in it 
that much of present shortages could 
be alleviated by taking action along 
some of the following lines: 


A—Substitute standards for specials. 
Standard tools and equipment will do 
99.44 per cent of the jobs now in front 
of industry. Specials are a fetish of 
many buyers and plant men. Being 
individuals—they like to be individual. 
Standard tools and equipment can be 
produced faster, in greater quantities 
and usually cheaper. Specials defeat 
the ideals and object of mass produc- 
tion. Delay in waiting for the delivery 
of specials means delayed defense pro- 
duction. 


B—Make everything count. There 
is a right and a wrong way to use 
everything. The right way means 
longer life for both materials and tools. 
The wrong way means abnormally 
= consumption and places undue 
emands on producers. 


C—Allow for higher production 
speeds. The speed-up changes the rules 
of use for many tools and supplies. 
Unless the “carburetor” is set for 
“faster production,” we're soon out of 
gas. The carburetor can be set as any 
manufacturer can testify. 


D—Daust off surplus stocks. In ev- 
ery plant, untold wealth is lying about 
in the form of bars, gears, sheets, 
wrenches, bolts, valves, elbow joints, 
etc.,—things bought years ago and now 
not needed by their owners. If the total 
of all such dead, but perfectly good, 
items was brought into the light, much 
of our shortages would disappear over- 
night. 

E—Recall pensioned equipment to 
service. Many machines long written 
off as obsolete because of missing parts 
or worn parts, could be restored in half 
a day's time through the installation 
of tools and parts now resting on stock 
room shelves. 


F—W aste no time. There is as much 
waste in time as there is in materials 
—probably more. Clerks get hungry 
along about 10:30 and go to the plant 
cafeteria or the corner drug store (via 
the washroom) for a “coke,” a cup of 
coffee, or a cigarette. None of these 
things are the prime movers of such 
absence from the desk. The main rea- 
son is a recess from work. Meetings 
of executives are charged with wasted 
time because some one member there 
has recently heard a “good story” and 
wants to re-tell it. Thousands of hours 
of effort are wasted because of childish, 
needless errors in addressing mail or 
packages, crating material in such a 
way that the crate is broken before it 
reaches its destination. In these times, 
when there is no time to lose, it is the 
little things that count. We have no 
choice now—there is need for hurry 
and conservation. 


> 


>>» WHAT WITH CICADAS 
SHRILLING merrily, the corn ears 
sagely in beard, the big blobs of cot- 
ton riding the blue, and other mellow 
hints of Autumn—aren’t you slightly 
nostalgic for the old orchards where 
the pippins are honey-sweet with 
juice; for the by paths bordered with 
hazel bushes and flaming sumac; for 
the peace that the moonlight bestows 
on the cormshocks? .... . Or 
for the fragrant balsam growing in 
deep-cleaving valleys packed with 
hush; or the brackish smell of rush 
water over which you can hear 
the harsh quack of the mallard? 
<a ole Or the haw tree that now 
looks like a giant watercress salad 
sprinkled with red t; or the big- 
bellied melon that aesied so tem 4 
ingly between the rows of uncut sta 
just far enough over the fence to give 
you the thrill of devilishness when you 
deprived Farmer Brown of what was 
rightfully his? ..... Or the insistent 
squeak of the whiffletree accompanied 
bass clop-clop of the horse’s hoof as 
she trots you through the kind of 
moonlight that soften the things of 
harsh reality into objects of beauty? 
ein.sted Yes—I am! 
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Measurement of Moisture in Paper 
by, the Resistance Method 


D. C. CULVER 
The Brown Instrument Company 


>>>» THE MOST IMPORTANT 
single factor in the paper drying process 
is the problem of obtaining a uniform 
amount of moisture in the finished 
sheet. Great strides have been made 
in recent years in increasing the effi- 
ciency of drying, but accurate measure- 
ment of the final moisture has not, 
until now, been possible. The fact that 
there has been no way to directly 
measure moisture, independent of all 
other factors, except by the laborious 
laboratory method of sample weigh- 
ing, has proved a stumbling block for 
all those who have attempted to over- 
come this problem. 

It has, therefore, been necessary to 
use some other measurable character- 
istic of the sheet as an indication of 
its moisture content. Several systems 
have been devised taking humidity, 
sheet temperature, sheet tension, or 
work done by the sheet as indicative of 
the moisture present. All of these 
have been of some help, but have been 
only partially successful due to the 
limitations inherent in the principles 
and methods employed. They are all 
crude, slow in response, and critical 
to the many other variables present. 

After extensive investigation of the 
problem, the conclusion was reached 
that the electrical resistivity of the 
sheet was the most stable indication 
of the moisture present, and least af- 
fected by extraneous conditions. Ac- 
cordingly, the past six years have been 
spent in developing an instrument in 
accordance with this principle, which 
is independent of the most troublesome 
variables and is, in addition, quick to 
respond and simple in its operation. 
By use of a balanced Wheatstone 
bridge wherein any temporary unbal- 
ance is electronically amplified, it is 
possible to make the instrument rugged 
and stable in its operation without 
sacrificing the sensitivity required in a 
bridge measuring the high resistances 
encountered in this application. 


Development Work 
In order to determine to what ex- 
tent the moisture-resistance relation is 
affected by the other variables present, 


test runs were made on several types of 
paper and complete records kept of all 
varying factors in the process. In 
Figure 1 these conditions for eleven 
types of paper have been tabulated. 
Figure 2 gives the moisture-resistance 
relation for each type, the curve num- 
ber representing the run numbers as 
shown in Figure 1. 

These tests were all made on a four- 
drinier machine at the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
New York, and were made under the 
same general operating conditions so 
that any variation due to different con- 
ditions between one machine and an- 
other are eliminated. 


made in several other mills, and the 
discussion of the above runs will be 
supplemented with facts learned there. 
The data is entirely based on results 
secured on machines, not in test tubes. 


Moisture 

In order to obtain an accurate check 
on the instrument, it was first neces- 
sary to develop an accurate means of 
taking paper samples from the sheet, 
weighing, drying, and reweighing 
them. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
moisture in a sheet of paper can 
change rapidly when it is not in equi- 
librium with the surrounding air. It is, 




























































































Further observations have been therefore, necessary to remove the 
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FURNISH AND OPERATING CONDITIONS 
FOR FOURDRINIER SHEETS 
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MOISTURE — RESISTANCE RELATION FOR 
VARIOUS GRADES OF PAPER 


FIG.2 


sample from the sheet and seal it in 
a dry can as quickly as possible. A 
special device consisting of two razor 
blades mounted parallel to one another 
was used to slit the paper in the ma- 
chine direction. The end of the strip 
was then knocked out and the strip 
(114 inches wide) was fed into a dry 
aluminum can which, when full, was 

uickly sealed with a tight fitting lid. 

mn high s machines, this proce- 
dure would be more difficult, but the 
low speeds of the machine under test 
permitted the use of this method very 
successfully. An average time of about 
12 seconds was necessary te remove a 
sample from the sheet and seal it in 
the can. 

The complete procedure used in tak- 
ing samples was as follows: 


1) The sample was taken from the 
sheet as previously described and 
sealed in a can which had been kept 
overnight in a desiccator to insure its 
being entirely dry. 

2) The can and sample were then 
weighed. 


3) The can alone was weighed. 


4) The can and sample were dried 
in an oven at 220 deg. Fahr. for a 
period of at least four hours. 


5) The can containing the sample 
was removed from the oven, sealed and 
placed in a desiccator to cool. 


6) The can and sample were 
weighed. 

7) The can was again weighed as 
a check against any moisture remain- 
ing in it at the time it was weighed 
after containing the wet paper. 
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8) The per cent moisture was cal- 
culated on the wet weight basis. 


It should be noted that all possible 
errors were eliminated in this proce- 
dure. The paper was quickly sealed 
into a can known to be dry; the tem- 
perature of the cans and sample were 
the same when weighed both wet and 
dry and the cans were weighed twice 
as a check on both their weight and 
the possibility of the can obtaining 
moisture from the wet sample. On the 
whole, it is estimated that the accuracy 
of this method was .05 per cent 
moisture. 








EFFECT OF VARIABLES 
As can be seen from Figure 2, each 
paper has its own moisture-resistance 


relation. Examining these curves in 
conjunction with Figure 1, the vari- 
ables are classified as follows: 

I—Furnish: (1) Size, (2) Filler, 
(3) Stock, (4) Dye. 

IIl—Process: (1) Freeness, (2) pH, 
(3) Temperature, (4) Speed, (5) 
Caliper, (6) Machine Ventilation, (7) 
Static. 


I Furnish 

1. Size 

The sizes considered are rosin, 
sodium silicate, starch, and alum. 


Alum, of course, is not truly a size 
but is a precipitant for the size present 
and improves the retention of clay. 

Theoretically, it would seem that in- 
crease in the amount of size would in- 
crease the resistance. This is borne out 
by examination of curves Nos. 2 and 3 
(Figure 3) which are practically iden- 
tical with the exception of size, No. 2 
containing considerably more size than 
No. 3. The smaller slope of curve No. 
3.is probably due to the larger amount 
of free alum present which gave clay 
retention. Thus an increase of from 
.75 per cent to 6 per cent of size 
produces a calibration shift of 1 per 
cent moisture at the dry end and a 3.5 
per cent shift at the wet end ignoring 
the increase in clay retention which we 
cannot calculate from the data avail- 
able. 


2. Filler 
Clay has a very pronounced effect 
on the moisture-resistance relationship 


COMPARISON OF BRISTOL AND 
MIMEOGRAPH PAPER CALIBRATION 


FIG. 3 
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at the higher moistures, but only little 
at the lower moistures usually found 
in paper leaving dryers. Its effect is 
to produce a decrease in the slope of 
the curve and to somewhat decrease the 
resistance for a given moisture. Com- 
parison between curves No. 3 and No. 
4 (Figure 4) quite clearly shows this 
effect. 

The shift at high moistures is ap- 
proximately 1 per cent for an increase 
of from 10 per cent to 30 per cent of 
clay added to the furnish. The reten- 
tion of clay was practically identical 
for the two runs shown in Figure 4. 


3. Stock 

Examination of the data shows no 
correlation between the type of stock 
and the moisture-resistance curve. 
While there is no doubt that the va- 
rious types of wood fiber do not have 
the same resistance, the difference is 
apparently small in comparison to the 
other factors present. This has been 
further borne out on several field in- 
stallations. 

From field observations on machines 
running rag stock it has been observed 
that the per cent rag present has a 
definite influence on the moisture-re- 
sistance relationship with an increase 
in rag content giving a lower resistance 
for the same moisture. The calibration 
for any one grade of paper does not 
vary and the performance of the in- 
strument is as satisfactory on rag 
papers as on wood pulp stock. 


4. Dye 
All dyes included in this analysis 
are of the synthetic type. Natural dyes 
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COMPARISON OF MANILA DRAWING, GREASEPROOF, 
AND WRAPPING PAPER CALIBRATION 


and pigments are not included and no 
data on their action is available at this 
time. 

There is definite proof that small 
amounts of dye will not affect the 
reading and that large amounts of dye 
will. This is shown by curves No. 1 
and No. 9 (Figure 5). These papers 
are similar in every respect with the 
exception of temperature and dye. 
From the temperature difference (190 
deg. Fahr.) the No. 9 curve should 
lie above No. 8. (Refer to the follow- 
ing discussion of temperature.) How- 
ever, due to the large amount of dye 





RESISTANCE 


COMPARISON OF MIMEOGRAPH 
AND BOOK PAPER CALIBRATION 


FIG. 4 
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FIG. 5 


present No. 9 has been considerably 
dropped. A second run of mimeo- 
graph was made on this machine with 
the quantity dye raised to 25 pounds 
per 500 pounds of stock. The curve 
experienced a linear shift of approxi- 
mately 0.3 per cent lower moisture for 
the same resistance. It is estimated 
that changes in dye up to 100 grams 


per 500 pounds of stock will produce 
no noticeable calibration shift. d 
this value a shift may be expected. 

Ii Process 

1. Freeness 


No effect due to change in freeness 
has been found. Inasmuch as the re- 
sistivity of the fibers and their solution 
is measured directly, the formation of 
these fibers—of which freeness is a 
measure—could be e ed to have 
little, if any, effect and results verify 
this. 


2. pH 
Over the range of 4.5 of 5.8 pH, 
as shown in these tests, no effect due 
to this variable can be detected. This 
is probably due to the relatively small 
amount of solution present at the point 
of measurement. (Again attention is 
drawn to the fact that billions of ohms 
are measured.) This factor can, there- 
fore, be considered constant over the 
normal range of values experienced in 
this process. 


3. Temperature 
Temperature changes at the point of 
measurement produce a decided cheese 


in the moisture-resistance curve. This 
is shown on run No. 10 (Figure 6) 
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half of which was run with the last 
bank of dryers at an atmospheric tem- 
perature of 84 deg. Fahr. and the re- 
mainder of the run made with the 
dryers at 184 deg. Fahr, As can read- 
ily be seen, the warm paper is much 
lower in resistance. 

The general fornt of this type curve 
is: 
M=n LogR+K 
Where M = per cent moisture 

R = resistance in negohms 
n&K = constants 


An attempt was made to evaluate n 
and K, but the data is insufficient to 
obtain any worth while results. It is, 
however, evident from examination of 
all the curves that temperature changes 
of approximately + 20 deg. Fahr. from 
the calibrated temperature will not 
materially affect the calibration provid- 
ing the paper —— is at least 
150 deg. Fahr. is means that the 
shift is not linear with respect to tem- 
perature. Also, the greatest shift 
seems to occur at the lower tempera- 
tures. For this reason, it is recom- 
mended that the paper be measured at 
a point in the mary where it is at a 
temperature of 150 deg. Fahr. or 


higher. 


4. Speed 

No effect due to speed changes are 
indicated either in these tests or in 
other installations. Inasmuch as the 
response of the measuring circuit is 
practically instantaneous, no error due 
to lag is present and it is reasonable 
to expect no change due to speed va- 
riations. 
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MOISTURE - RECORDER READING 
FOR BOARD PAPERS 


5. Caliper 

The caliper of the paper does not 
affect the reading. Tests have shown 
that variations of +- 100 per cent or 
—- 50 per cent have no effect. This is 
further borne out on the tests on board 
and the data on this factor is consid- 
ered conclusive. 


6. Ambient Humidity 

The resistance of paper bears no 
relation to the ambient humidity un- 
less the humidity is so high that water 
actually condenses on the surface of 


rp RESISTANCE 
COMPARISON OF NEWSPRINT 
CALIBRATIONS AT 84°F AND 184°F 


FIG.6 


FIG.7 


the sheet, in which case the instrument 
will tend to measure across the sheet 
to the edge rather than through the 
sheet. 


7. Static 

On several early installations, static 
electricity in the sheet caused quite 
wide shifts in the curve. However, 
means have been devised and field 
proved whereby troubles from this 
source are eliminated except on heavy 
board (045 in.), run at 3.5 per cent 
moisture or less. 


SUMMARY OF 
EFFECT OF VARIABLES 


The variables may be considered in 
two other groups, 


1. Factors Which May Vary Dur- 
ing a Run 

Under this heading is included, 
freeness, pH, speed, caliper, ambient 
humidity, static, and temperature. Of 
these only temperature causes any 
shift in the moisture-resistance relation 
and then only seriously if variations 
exist of more than + 20 deg. Fahr. 
from the temperature at which the cali- 
bration is established. To avoid these 
variations it is only necessary to regu- 
late the last two dryer rolls to pro- 
duce a constant temperature. 

It is therefore evident that the 
moisture-resistance relation will hold 
regardless of the processing variables 
present. 
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MOISTURE-RESISTANCE CURVES 
FOR BOARD PAPER 


2. Factors Which Vary From One 

Paper to Another 

In this group must be considered 
size, filler, stock and dye. All of these 
factors may mapa a calibration shift 
but are usually held quite constant for 
any grade of paper. 

The result of this investigation 
shows, therefore, that for any grade 
of paper the resistance-moisture rela- 
tion can be expected to hold, but each 
grade of paper will have its own curve 
which may or may not coincide with 
that of other grades run on the same 
machine. This means that on any ma- 
chine running several grades of paper 
the number of calibration curves may 
be large, while on machines running 
a limited number of grades the work 
necessary for original calibration will 
be less. 


Board 

The of paper discussed have 
all secs) Hoosier vasions. While the 
data is not as complete on board, the 
nine curves shown on Figure 7 give 
an idea of the results obtained here. 
These were all box or shirt boards con- 
sisting of a liner, news filler, and back. 

One of the first things noticed on 
examining these curves is that mes 
of two of r—curves No. 7 
and Te sat fas +2 steep than 
any of the others. Investigation of the 
furnish revealed that these were the 
only papers containing kraft which has 
the effect of increasing the slope of 
the moisture-resistance curve. 

It is also noticed that curve No. 2 
has less slope than the remainder of 
the group. This is further evidence of 
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FIG. 8 


the effect of clay as this sheet was 
rather heavily loaded with this filler. 
The only other sheet containing any 
filler was No. 5 which contained ap- 
proximately 10 per cent clay. The ef- 
fect of this can also be seen. 

The low placement of curve No. 1 
is mainly the result of the high tem- 
perature at which it was run. This 
paper was chip board used for shirts 
and was well dried to give a stiff, 
snappy sheet. Higher roll gad 
tures are always used for this grade. 

The co-ordinates of these curves are 
not the same as those used for the 
moisture-resistance relation of the four- 
drinier sheet. The reason for this is 
that these curves are not straight lines 
on semi-log co-ordinates but take the 
form of an “S” curve as shown in 
Figure 8. Inasmuch as it is easier to 
discuss the slope and placement of 
curves when they are straight, rectan- 
gular co-ordinates were used in this 
discussion. 

Actually all papers have an “S” 
shaped resistance-moisture curve if one 
takes into consideration resistances 
from zero to infinity. At the higher 
resistances, the increase in resistance is 
quite great in proportion to the de- 
crease in moisture thereby causing the 
curve to approach infinity asymptoti- 
cally. As lower resistances are reached, 
there is a small change in resistance 
experienced for a large change in 
moisture, the resistance, therefore, ap- 
proaching zero asymptotically. Between 
these two end zones the curve is sub- 
stantially linear, and normal moisture 
content lies in this region and can 
easily be measured. In the high re- 
sistance region our resistance change is 


so great for a given moisture change 
that the range of the instrument is very 
limited. In addition, for resistances 
above 50,000 megohms the insulation 
problem becomes great. 

The lower limit of resistance is that 
point at which we begin to measure 
the conductivity of the solution in the 
paper rather than the amount of solu- 
tion. This point has not been definitely 
located but tests have proved that at 
resistances below 25,000 ohms the 
moisture-resistance relationship be- 
comes unstable. This point is at ap- 
proximately 27 per cent moisture on 
those papers tested so that we feel 
safe in setting an upper moisture limit 
of 25 per cent on the instrument. 

It is, therefore, seen that the lighter 
weight fourdrinier papers have a wider 
resistance span over which they are 
linear than do_ the iple layer 
sheets. The reason for this lies in the 
difference in structure of the two sheets 
and the consequent difference in mois- 
ture distribution. 


Principle of operation of 
the instrument 

The basic circuit is illustrated schem- 
atically in Figure 9. The bridge is 
supplied with power from a standard 
radio type power supply consisting of 
a transformer, rectifier tube, and filter. 

The bridge consists of R,, R,, R,, 
R,, and the paper resistance in series 
with R,. R, is the slide wire in the 
instrument. This resistor is automatic- 
ally adjusted by the mechanical link- 
age of the recorder which is in turn 
pean by the galvanometer thus 
eeping the bridge in balance for 
changing values of paper resistance. 
Resistor R, produces the necessary 
characteristic to the scale and in addi- 
tion isolates the detector roll from any 
electrical hazards. 




















SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF 
MOIST-O-GRAPH 


FIG. 9 



































MOIST -O-GRAPH AND 
DRYER CONTROLS FOR 
PAPER MILLS 


FIG. 10 


Inasmuch as the resistances being 
measured are high, the current in this 
bridge is extremely low. Therefore, 
it would require a most sensitive gal- 
vanometer of the laboratory type to 
detect small unbalances. Such a gal- 
vanometer could not be made rugged 
enough for commercial purposes. It is 
therefore necessary to electronically 
amplify the unbalances occurring be- 
fore feeding them into a standard 
commercial galvanometer. The ampli- 
fier consists simply of a thin triode 
tube in which the bridge is fed into 
the grids and the galvanometer is 
placed across the plates. When the 
grids are at the same potential, and 
the tube balanced, the plate currents 
are equal and the galvanometer does 
not deflect.’ As soon as any unbalance 
occurs in the bridge the grid potentials 
change which in turn changes the plate 
currents, causing the galvanometer to 
deflect. 


Commercial Form of the 
System 


The equipment supplied consists of 
four parts as follows: (A layout view 
of the system is shown in Figure 10.) 


1, The detector roll 

This is a roll 4 in. in diameter and 
12 in. long mounted on a spring loaded 
bracket which is in turn mounted on 
a bar across the machine. way bar 
is equi with journals and a lever 
by Tie the detector roll can be swung 
up out of the way when bringing 
paper across the machine. The under 
side of the whole assembly is smooth 
and free from any obstructions which 
might catch the paper and cause jam- 
ming (See Figures 11 and 12). Iso- 
lantite is used for roll insulation, be- 
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ing superior in both mechanical and 
electrical properties to any other ma- 
terial which has been found. 

While there is a voltage of from 45 
to 90 volts between detector roll and 
ground under normal operation, the 
resistances are so high in comparison 
to normal body resistance (100,000 
ohms or less) that anyone touching the 
detector roll immediately causes the 
votey ms to drop to less than .05 volts. 

e detector roll, therefore, creates no 
electrical hazard. 


2. The instrument 

The instrument, of the balanced 
Wheatstone bridge type, provides both 
a continuous record on a 12-in. strip 
chart and a large indicating scale. 
Since the calibration varies for differ- 
ent papers the chart and scale as fur- 
nished are arbitrarily graduated 0-100. 
Once the correct moisture calibration 
is obtained, a scale graduated directly 
in moisture content can be supplied. 


MACHINE FRAME OR 
BRACKET — 














Where ordered, the instrument can be 
equip with electrical contacts to 
signal high and low moisture. 


3. The power unit 

The power unit is the heart of the 
measuring circuit, containing the 
bridge arms, the necessary current sup- 
ply for the bridge, and the vacuum 
tube amplifier. The power unit in con- 
junction with the recorder forms a 
self balancing bridge circuit which is 
not affected by variations in line volt- 
age. The bridge is also isolated from 
the supply line so that no feed back 
of line disturbances into the bridge 
can occur. 


4. The cabinet 

A splashproof cabinet (Figure 13) 
for housing the recorder and power 
unit is supplied and greatly facilitates 
installation and maintenance. 


Detector Roll Location 

The ideal location for the detector 
roll is on the last dryer roll. It is least 
likely to cause jams and is, in general, 
more out of the way in this location 
than any other. Then, too, the paper 
is warm and the resistance is lower 
and more stable which produces a 
wider and more accurate moisture 
range for the instrument. 

However, this location is not prac- 
tical on many machines because of the 
sa felt being in the way or because 
of water boxes and additional drying 
in the calender stacks. 

Placing the detector roll on the last 
bottom dryer is often a simple means 
of overcoming the problem of the top 
felt. This location is not suitable, how- 
ever, if excessive steaming of the paper 
occurs at this point as a large quan- 
tity of vapor condensing on the de- 
tector roll insulators may cause leak- 
age which will upset the calibration. 
The leakage path across the insulators 





DETECTOR ROLL MOUNTING FOR 
MOIST ~O-GRAPH ON PAPER MACHINES 


FIG. 1 
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is long enough to prevent any normal 
amount of vapor from causing trouble. 
A third possible location for the 
detector roll is the calender stack. 
There are two reasons why this is not 
generally acceptable. The assembly is 
usually in the way at this location and 
may cause jams or a working hazard. 
Secondly, many papers are sent 
straight through the stack with a sin- 
gle nip. In this case there would be 
no machine roll surface to complete 
the contact and the instrument would 
be useless on these papers. If it were 
not for these two reasons this location 
would be considered perfect with re- 
spect to the instrument operation. 
Idler rolls are also a very good point 
of measurement. Such a roll may be 
located either before or after the cal- 
ender stack. There should be at least 
thirty geometrical degrees of wrap both 





Figure 12 


before and after the point of detector 
roll contact in order to insure good 
contact and to prevent any whip in the 
paper lifting the detector roll up from 
the machine roll. Functionally, the in- 
strument performs as well here as in 
other locations. 

The detector roll of course may be 


moved back along the dryer, the ma- 
chine construction permitting, to such 
a point where the moisture exceeds 
the range of the instrument. Since the 
final moisture is generally the most im- 
portant factor such a procedure is men- 
tioned as being of interest only for 
special applications. 


Multiple Roll Installations 

A single detector roll will only in- 
dicate the moisture across 12 in. of the 
width of the sheet. In many cases it 
is desirable to check the moisture at 
several points across the sheet. It is 
possible to do this by moving the one 
roll, or by several rolls spaced across 
the sheet and switched into the cir- 
cuit. The moving of the single roll 
presents several mechanical difficulties 
such as the long threaded rod required, 
support of such a rod, track for the 
detector roll, etc. 

It is a much more simple and less 
expensive procedure to place several 
detector rolls across the sheet and 
switch them into the measuring circuit. 
The switch may be hand operated with 
signal lights in the circuit to indicate 
which roll is being recorded. 

A multiple record instrument is not 
siicen scan for this application as 
the cycling nature of the record pro- 
duces such a confusion of points that 
little information can be obtained from 
the record. 

The detector rolls may also be 
hooked up in parallel and a mean read- 
ing of the sheet obtained. This will 
not be an average moisture reading be- 
cause any wet streak will greatly lower 
the resistance and the instrument will, 
therefore, tend to indicate the wettest 
point in the sheet rather than the aver- 
age. Such an arrangement would have 
its greatest advantage for detecting 
occasional wet spots which come 
through. 


Automatic Control of 
Moisture Content 


The primary aim to date has been to 
develop and perfect a system for accu- 
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Figure 13 


rately measuring, indicating and re- 
cording moisture content of paper. No 
attempt was made to carry the develop- 
ment of control along with the meas- 
uring system since the latter presented 
a very sizable undertaking in itself. 


Automatic control of paper drying 
is at first thought’ a straightforward 
problem but such a control, to operate 
correctly, must take into account all 
of the factors present in the process. 
The problem is therefore complex and 
must be analyzed fully in develop- 
ing such a system. 


Although work is progressing in the 
development of control, the Brown 
Moist-o-Graph must, at this time, be 
considered as a recording and/or sig- 
nalling device. These instruments will 
be easily adapted to automatic control 
at such time as it is available. 
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Conditioning Water for the Paper Mill 


I—Water Clarification—Turbidity and Color Removal 


>>> PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
use very large quantities of water, 
therefore, they must be situated where 
abundant and unfailing water supplies 
are available. These may be surface 
supplies, drawn from rivers, lakes or 
reservoirs, or they may be ground 
water supplies drawn from wells or 
springs. 

Whatever the source, the water sup- 
ply contains impurities, for pure water 
is not found in nature. These impuri- 
ties may be soluble or insoluble and 
may be mineral, organic or gaseous. 
Whether they are harmful or not de- 
pends on the uses to which the water 
is to be put and the amount of each 
impurity that may be tolerated for 
each particular use. 

In pulp and paper mills, water is 
used for many purposes, such as mak- 
ing steam, cooling condensers, making 
liquors, reg eo i diluting stock, 
making size, bleaching, in the showers, 
etc. Then, too, different fibrous raw 
materials may be employed and differ- 
ent processes used for reducing these 
to pulp. Wood, for instance, may be 
reduced to pulp by the groundwood 
process, the sulphite process, the sul- 
phate process, or the soda process. 

Certain water impurities, such as 
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mud or silt, would be objectionable for 
practically all of these uses. Others 
would be objectionable only for cer- 
tain uses. Tolerances, also, would 
differ not only with the particular usé 
of the water but also with the differ- 
ent products being produced. 

If impurities are present in harmful 
amounts, the water should be treated 
so as to remove them or reduce them 
to allowable limits. This may involve 
treatment of all of the water, treat- 
ment of part of the water and/or dif- 
ferent treatments of portions of the 
water for different parts of the mill. 

In considering water treatment, it 
is convenient to consider (1) the 
forms of treatment used to clarify tur- 
bid and/or colored waters, and (2) 
the forms of treatment required with 
a water that is naturally clear or which 
has become so through treatment. 


Sediment and Turbidity 
Both sediment and suspended mat- 
ter, usually known as turbidity, are 
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Fig. 1—Solution-type chemical feed. For feeding either solutions or suspension of chemicals. 
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objectionable for such obvious reasons 
that it is unnecessary to detail them. 
Sediment is the term usually applied to 
the relatively coarse and easily settle- 
able mud, sand or silt found in water. 
Turbidity or suspended matter are the 
terms usually applied to the finely di- 
vided, semi-colloidal or colloidal mat- 
ter found in water. Frequently, how- 
ever, no differentiation is drawn be- 
tween sediment and suspended matter 
and the two are lumped together and 
measured as turbidity. 

Sediment and turbidity are common 
in surface waters, while deep wells 
are usually free from them. In the 
case of rapidly flowing streams, the 
sediment and turbidity vary greatly 
with the seasons and the amount of 
rainfall, frequently changing many fold 
in only a few hours. In the case of 
large ponds, lakes or reservoirs, the 
water for the greater part of the time, 
may be relatively free from turbidity, 
but after a storm or at times of the 
spring or fall turnovers (due to tem- 
perature changes), such waters may be- 
come very turbid. 

Tentative standards for turbidity, as 
proposed by TAPPI are: less than 10 
ppm for high grade products and not 
over 25 ppm for low grade products. 


Color and Organic Matter 


The organic impurities which are 
found in water supplies consist of solu- 
ble or colloidal matter derived from 
decaying organic matter and usually 
evident as color, and living and dead 
organisms. Organic impurities are 
commonly found in surface waters and 
are either absent or low in amount in 
ground waters. Waters originating in 
swampy areas are usually highly col- 
ored. In such cases, iron and/or man- 
ganese are also frequently present 
either in an organic or colloidal form. 

Color is objectionable in the mill 
water supply because it is absorbed by 
and discolors cellulose, thus adversely 
affecting its color and brightness. The 
measurement of color is based on a 
comparison with an arbitrary scale of 
color standards and results are ex- 
pressed in reference to these standards 
as ppm. TAPPI has suggested tenta- 
tive color tolerances as 0 to 5 ppm for 
high grade products and up to 20 ppm 
for low grade products. 











Organic growths are common in 
surface waters, in waters whatever their 
origin, which have been stored in open 
reservoits, and in re-used waters. 
Algae, fungi, crenothrix, beggiatoa, 
slimes and other organic growths may 
cause stains, spots, [ eneapag discolora- 
tions, tastes, and odors in the finished 
product and also may cause clogging 
of pipes, pumps and recirculation 
equipment. 

Some of these may be troublesome 
only in the warm summer months and 
may practically disappear during the 
rest of the year. Others may be more 
or less troublesome at all seasons. 

Briefly, algae grow in relatively 
quiescent waters, exposed to sunlight. 
Copper sulphate and chlorine are used 
to kill them, and covered reservoirs 
are frequently provided to discourage 
their growth. Fungi tend to grow on 
moist organic material which also fur- 
nish food, such as pulp. 

The term “crenothrix,” _ strictly 
speaking, should be applied to only a 
certain limited number of iron and 
manganese bacteria, but popularly it is 
applied to all of them and there are 
over 40 varieties known. These iron 
and manganese bacteria grow in tanks, 
pipe lines, etc., in which iron or man- 
ganese bearing waters are used. They 
form brownish (iron), or grayish, or 
black (manganese) growths which 
tend to clog pipe lines and pumps and 
often break loose in large masses. Re- 
moving the iron or manganese from 
the water usually cures these “creno- 
thrix” troubles. 

_ Beggiatoa are probably the best 
known of the sulphur bacteria, al- 
though there are a number of others. 


They usually form whitish deposits 


which contain sulphur. Removal of 
hydrogen sulphide, and chlorination 
will kill these growths. Slimes and 
other bacterial growths may be killed 
by chlorine, chloramine or other steri- 
lizing agents. 


Sedimentation 


If the water supply is drawn from 
a swiftly flowing river containing large 
amounts of coarse, easily settled sedi- 
ment, sedimentation before coagula- 
tion often will result in savings of 
coagulant. Sedimentation may be ac- 
complished in sedimentation basins or 
reservoirs. 

If sedimentation basins or tanks are 
employed, they should be designed so 
that the velocity of the water through 
them is low, and they should be 
baffled so as to prevent short circuiting. 
Means for removing the accumulations 
of sediment also should be provided. 


As to the detention period required, 
this is best determined by quantita- 
tive experiments on the particular 
water to be handled. In practice, this 
varies from several hours in the case 
of tanks or basins up to, in the case 
of reservoirs, several days to one or 
more months. In the latter case, of 
course, since the velocity of the water 
is extremely slow, the refinements used 
in the smaller tanks or basins are not 
employed. 

Except in the case of extremely long 
detention periods, sedimentation usual- 
ly does not accomplish a thorough 
clarification of the water, and, there- 
fore, it is to be regarded as simply a 
preliminary treatment for waters of 


the nature described. For thorou 
clarification, coagulation followed by 
settling and filtration is usually re- 
quired. 


Coagulation and Settling 

Coagulation is practiced for the re- 
moval of very foely divided suspended 
matter and color. It consists of adding 
to the water a substance, known as a 
coagulant, which reacts either with 
the natural alkalinity of the water or 
with added alkalinity to produce a 
gelatinous precipitate which enmeshes 
or adsorbs the turbidity or color pro- 
ducing larger aggregations, known as 
the ‘‘floc,”” which may then be removed 
by settling and filtration. 

The most widely-used coagulant is 
aluminum sulphate, commonly, though 
erroneously, called “filter alum.” Other 
coagulants are aluminum chloride, fer- 
ric sulphate, ferrous sulphate, “chlori- 
nated copperas,” and sodium alumi- 
nate. When ferrous salts are employed, 
they must be oxidized, either by air 
or by some other oxidizing agent, to 
the ferric form in order to ensure their 
complete removal. In general, iron 
coagulants are not favored for treat- 
ing the water for paper mills. 

For efficient coagulation, it is nec- 
essary to maintain the pH value of the 
water within a certain range. Broadly, 
sulphate of alumina coagulates well 
between pH values ranging from about 
5 to 7. The optimum pH value for 
each surface water supply is best de- 
termined locally. The waters that co- 
agulate most readily are those which 
consistently show an appreciable 
amount of, turbidity and also contain 


Fig. 2 (left}—Dry-type chemical feed. Fig. 3 (right)—Settling tank. 
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Fig. 4 (left)}—Floc-former and settling basin. Fig. 5 (right)}—Precipitator for coagulation and settling. 


appreciable amounts of dissolved min- 
eral matter. Waters which are high in 
color and low in turbidity and dis- 
solved mineral matter are the ones 
which are most difficult to coagulate. 

In addition to maintaining the cor- 
rect range of pH values, properly car- 
ried out mechanical agitation is of 
great importance in forming a tough 
and easily settled floc. Variable speed 
agitators are of value in this connec- 
tion as their use enables adjustment of 
speed of agitation to obtain the best 

occulation under all conditions. Cor- 

rect agitation also broadens the range 
of pH values under which good co- 
agulation may be obtained and effects 
notable savings in the amounts of 
chemicals used. 

This broadening of the pH range 
is of particularly great value with those 
waters which otherwise would coag- 
ulate only within a very narrow range 
because control of the pH over a nar- 
row range is very difficult, especially 
with a surface supply of constantly 
changing composition. In the case of 
waters having high color and low 
turbidity, and dissolved mineral con- 
tents, the addition of clay has been 
found very effective in producing good 
coagulation and an easily settled floc. 
Various clays vary in value for this 
purpose; also the clay should not be 
too finely powdered. 


Chemical Feeds 

In this connection, the value of re- 
liable chemical feeding equipment can- 
not be overstressed. The time-honored 
device of hanging a bag of alum at the 
entrance end of the settling basin can 
not be recommended, as it is haphazard 
in feeding; it rarely effects even an ap- 
proximately good coa, ion and is 
extremely wasteful of chemical. In- 
stead, a chemical feed which adds ac- 
curately measured and easily adjusted 
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dosages of chemicals, should be em- 
ployed. 

Various types of chemical feeds are 
employed, and these may be divided 
into the broad classifications—wet 
feeds and dry feeds. In the wet-type 
feeds, the chemical is fed in the form 
of either an aqueous solution or sus- 
pension. In the dry-type feeds, the 
chemical is fed in dry form. 

Chemical feeds are further classified 
as constant feed or proportionating 
feed types. The former are employed 
when the flow of water to be treated 
is at a constant rate, and this type of 
feed is connected so that the feeding 
of the chemical starts and stops simul- 
taneously with the starting and stop- 
ping of the flow of water. The propor- 
tionating type of feed is employed 
when the flow of water to be treated 
varies; the feeding of the chemical 
varying proportionately with the flow 
rates of the raw water. 

A wet type of feed which is ap- 
plicable to either constant or varying 
flow rates is illustrated in Figure 1. 
This feed, known as the electrochem- 
ical feed, is electrically connected with 
a water meter, through which the raw 
water passes. As each unit volume of 
water passes through the meter, an 
electric contact is made which actuates 
a motor, operating through a reduc- 
ing gear, so that it rotates a cable drum 
a definite amount, thus unwinding a 
cable, connected to a draw-off pipe in 
a chemical ‘tank containing a definite 
strength of chemical, and allowing the 
draw-off pipe to sink a definite ie h 
in the solution and thus draw off a 
measured volume of chemical solution 
or suspension. A cam then breaks the 
circuit, thus stopping the motor until 
the next unit volume of water has 
passed through the meter. 

Where chemical suspensions, instead 
of chemical solutions, are to be fed, a 


constantly rotating agitator in the 
chemical tank, serves to keep the chem- 
ical in even suspension. A simple dial 
adjustment is employed so that the 
dosage, for each unit volume of water 
passing the meter, can be increased or 
decreased whenever required. This 
same type of feed can be employed for 
constant flow rates, in which case no 
connection to a meter is employed, but, 
instead, the feed is so arranged that 
the cable slowly unwinds at a uni- 
form rate and the feed starts and stops 
synchronously with the starting and 
stopping of the flow of raw water. 


Figure 2 illustrates a dry-type chem- 
ical feed which also can be used for: 
either constant or varying flow rates. 
In this feed, the dry chemical—alum, 
soda ash, hydrated lime or materials 
such as clay or activated carbon—is 
charged into the hopper, and an oscil- 
lating plate at the bottom of the hop- 
per feeds the dry chemical either di- 
rectly into the water being treated or 
into a small funnel-shaped’ mixer, 
where it is dissolved or suspended in 
a small stream of water, which is then 
pumped to and mixed with the water 
to be treated. 


The amount of chemical fed may be 
increased or diminished by simple ad- 
justments of the feeding mechanism. 
This type of feed may be arranged so 
as to operate either as a constant rate 
feed or as a proportionating feed. In 
the first case, it is connected so as to 
operate at a constant speed and to 
start or stop synchronously with the 
starting or stopping of the flow of the 
water. In the latter case, it is elec- 
trically connected to the raw water 
meter so that a definite number of 
oscillations are made and a definite 
dosage of chemical fed for each unit 
volume of water that passes through 
the meter. 
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Settling Tanks and Basins 


Precipitators, floc-formers, and set- 
tling tanks are employed for two pur- 
poses: (1) to allow a sufficient deten- 
tion period to allow coagulation reac- 
tions to go to completion with the 
formation’ of a- large, tough floc, and 
(2) to settle out the bulk of the floc, 
thus relieving the load on the filters 
and permitting much longer filtration 
runs between backwashings. Settling 
tanks or basins represent the older 
types of equipment, while the floc- 
formers and precipitators represent 
later developments. 

Settling tanks are made of wood or 
steel and are usually above ground 
level. Settling basins are made of con- 
crete and are usually partly or wholly 
under ground level. In designing 
these, use is made of baffles so as to 
direct the slow flow of the water 
through them and thus avoid short- 
circuiting. 

Figure 3 is an installation view of 
the old type of steel settling basin. 
The chemical feeds are situated at 
ground level, and the chemical solu- 
tions are pumped from there to the 
top of the settling tank and discharged 
into the top of the downcomer, where 
they are mixed with the incoming raw 
water. Mixing is accomplished either 
with baffles or a paddle-type agitator, 
the blades of which are situated on a 
vertical shaft between sets of stators 
fixed to the downcomer. 

The flow of the water is downward 
to the lower edge of the downcomer 
where the flow is reversed, and the 
water rises through the space between 
the downcomer and settling tank to 
the draw-off collector situated in the 
upper portion of the settling tank. The 
precipitates formed collect in the bot- 
tom of the settling tank, from which 
they are discharged through a sludge 
collector system either periodically or 
continuously. 

The settled water then passes to the 


filters where final clarification is effect- 
ed. Backwashing of the filters may be 
effected with settled water from the 
top of the settling tank or with clari- 
fied water from the filters. 


Floc-Formers 

A later development, the  floc- 
former, is illustrated in Figure 4. In 
this installation, the floc-former com- 
partments are on the left hand side 
and the settling basin is on the right 
hand side. 

The raw water, on entering the first 
chamber of the floc-former, is thor- 
oughly mixed with the chemicals from 
the chemical feeds which may be sit- 
uated either at ground level and the 
chemicals pumped to the floc-former, 
or on top of the floc-former and the 
chemicals discharged directly into it. 

The treated water then flows suc- 
cessively through the other floc-former 
chambers each of which is fittted with 
agitators rotating at a speed which is 
controlled so as to furnish a gently 
agitated rolling mix. The speed of 
agitation is controlled so as to yield 
a large, tough and easily settled floc. 
Too low a speed of agitation results 
in a poorly formed floc, while too high 
a speed tends to break up the floc 
particles. 

From the last of the floc-former 
compartments, the coagulated water 
enters a baffled settling basin where 
the bulk of the floc, plus its load of 
entrained turbidity and color, settles 
to the bottom from which it is dis- 
charged through a sludge removal sys- 
tem. Final clarification is effected in 
filters, following the settling basin. 


Precipitators 

The latest type of coagulating and 
settling equipment is represented by 
the precipitator as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 5 which is a construction view of 
a steel precipitator installation for re- 
moving turbidity and color from a 


very turbid river water. In this, the 
raw water enters the central mixing 
section where the chemical is intro- 
duced, mixed with the water, and a 
large, tough floc is produced by the 
controlled agitation as the water passes 
downwardly through it. 

Emerging through ports in the bot- 
tom of this inner section, the water 
then rises and is settled and filtered 
through a predetermined depth of pre- 
viously formed sludge in the outer sec- 
tion which is so designed that the 
cross-sectional area increases steadily 
from bottom to top. The increasing 
cross-sectional area results in decreas- 
ing steadily the vertical velocity of the 
water as it rises from the bottom to 
the draw-off trough in the upper part 
of this chamber. This decreasing up- 
ward velocity results in the water 
reaching a plane at which its velocity 
is so low that it leaves the sludge be- 
hind and, in practice, this is found 
to constitute a clean line of demarca- 
tion between the sludge and the set- 
tled water. 

Due to the intimate contact of the 
water with the precipitates, afforded 
in this type of equipment, the maxi- 
mum adsorptive and straining effect of 
the coagulum is fully utilized. While 
the detention periods in the old types 
of settling tanks and basins were usually 
from four to six hours, the detention 
period in the precipitator (due to its 
high efficiency), is only one hour. 
Therefore, the ground space occupied 
by the gh pe need be only a ia 
tion of that required for the older 
types of equipment. - Where required, 
the settled effluent from the precipita- 
tor may be further clarified by passing 
it through filters. 


Filters 

Sand filters usually are employed 
following the coagulation and the set- 
tling processes. Their function is to 
remove any insoluble material which 


Fig. 6 (left}—Horizontal-type pressure filter. Fig. 7 (right)—Automatic gravity-type filters. 
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has not settled out of the coagulated 
and settled water and thus furnish a 
clear, clean, bright and colorless 
effluent. 

The filter medium that is most 
widely employed is sand, hence the 
name sand filter. During the last dec- 
ade, however, crushed and graded an- 
thracite has come into favor as a filter 
medium. 

Due to the use of coagulants, the old 
English or slow sand filter has prac- 
tically disappeared and has been re- 
placed by the American or rapid rate 
filter. These may be divided into two 
classifications—the pressure type and 
the gravity type. In the pressure type, 
the container for the filter media is a 
closed steel shell designed for what- 
ever pressures are required. In the 
gravity type, the container for the filter 
media is an open concrete, wood, or 
steel shell. 

Figure 6 illustrates a horizontal 
pressure-type sand filter. The standard 
diameter for these shells is 8 feet and 
they vary in length up to 25 feet. 
Where smaller flow rates are to be 
accommodated, vertical shells are em- 
ployed varying up to a maximum of 10 
feet in diameter. At the bottom of the 
filter is an underdrain system which 
serves the double purpose of acting as 
a collector for the filtered water on the 
filter run, and as a distributor for the 
backwash water when the filter unit is 
cleaned by backwashing. 

Over this underdrain system lie sev- 
eral layers of graded gravel, the coars- 
est at the bottom and the finest at the 
top; then a layer of coarse sand; and 
on this a layer of fine filter sand. Typi- 
cal specifications are: 


Gravel (14/”xlg”)........ 4 inches 
Gravel (1/”xl4”)........ 4 inches 
Gravel (1”xl/A”).......... 8 inches 
Gravel (114”x1”)........ 4 inches 


During filtration, the water under 
Somer enters the upper part of the 
Iter through a distributor, slowly 
passes down through the layer of fine 


filter sand, then the coarse sand and 
supporting layers of gravel and into 
the underdrain system from which it 
flows to service. The filtration action 
is performed on the surface and in the 
upper layers of fine filter sand. 

As filtration proceeds, the layer of 
coagulated matter which collects in the 
filter, grows thicker and, as it does so, 
it exerts an increasing resistance to the 
flow of water through it. This resist- 
ance is shown by pressure gauges on 
the inlet and outlet of the filter, and 
when this pressure differential reaches 
some 4 to 5 lb. per square inch, the 
filter unit is cut out of service and 
backwashed. 

Backwashing is performed by send- 
ing a strong stream of water = 
the underdrain system, upwardly 
through the = and sand layers and 
out to the drain. This upward flow 
expands the filter bed, cleanses the 
sand granules, and washes the accu- 
mulated foreign matter up and out of 
the filter bed to the «ogy Back- 
washing should be performed at a 
flow rate of not less than 10 g.p.m. 
per — foot of filter area and flow 
rates from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
higher are often employed. 

Backwash rates really should be 
measured by the expansion of the filter 
bed rather than by the number of 
g-p-m. per square foot of bed area be- 
cause the expansion of the bed is of 
primary importance. This expansion 
varies not only with the backwash 
rate, but also with the viscosity of the 
water. Naturally, the lower the tem- 
perature of the water, the higher the 
viscosity. Therefore, if a given back- 
wash rate is satisfactory when the tem- 

rature of the water is 40 Fahr., 
it may not be at all satisfactory when 
the temperature of the water is 70 or 
80 Fahr. 

Backwashing usually is carried out 
for about ten minutes. After back- 
washing, the filter unit is then rinsed 
to waste for a few minutes so as to 
settle the bed and build up a small 
layer of coagulated matter on and in 
the upper layers-of the filter sand. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This article is in three paris. 
The two remaining installments will be published 


in subsequent issues of this magazine. 





Filters are usually supplied in bat- 
teries of two or more units so that, 
while one unit is out for backwashing 
and rewashing, the other unit or units 
can carry the full load. Provision also 
must be made for supplying the back- 
wash water at whatever rate is re- 
sg Turbid water is not suitable 
or backwashing because it fouls the 
filter bed. Settled water sometimes 
may be employed. Filtered water often 
is used for backwashing and may be 
supplied by gravity from an elevated 
storage tank, or by a backwash pump 
from a clear well. Backwashing one 
filter unit with filtered water from 
the other units is also employed, occa- 
sionally, but this plan means that the 
full filtering service of at least three 
units is required in order to backwash 
one unit. 

Figure 7 illustrates concrete gravity- 
type sand filters. Wood and steel 
shells are employed occasionally for 
gravity filters, but usually the shell is 
made of concrete and also in the form 
of a rectangular box. Gravity filter 
units are almost invariably mounted so 
as to discharge into a clear well, from 
which the water is pumped to service 
—the well also serving to supply fil- 
tered water for backwashing. 

While the gravity filter differs in 
details of design from pressure filters, 
the principles and the methods of oper- 
ation are much the same. With gravity 
filters, however, backwashing is per- 
formed following the building up of 
a much lower pressure differential. 
Except for these differences, the oper- 
ation and results obtained with gravity 
filters are so similar to those with 
pressure filters that a more detailed de- 
scription is unnecessary. 

Coagulation, settling, and filtration, 
when properly carried out, will remove 
turbidity, color, colloidal suspensions, 
organic iron and/or manganese, and 
will effect large reductions in micro- 
organisms. These processes however 
do not remove soluble mineral matter 
and, therefore, the hardness content of 
a water is just as great after as be- 
fore filtration. 
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>>» BABBITT-LINED CALEN- 
DER BOXES, if kept —- 
cool, will give satisfactory performance. 
On the other hand, if such boxes 
once become hot and the babbitt starts 
to flow, they always will run hot. Per- 
haps, the outer ends of such boxes 
look as they always did, but the entire 
lining surface has been made rough 
by the melted babbitt. 

There is nothing that can be done 
to correct a difficulty of this kind ex- 
cept to take out the boxes which are 
heating and install newly-lined ones. 
Often it will be found when removing 
such boxes that they will have to be 

unded to get them off the journals. 
The only way to avoid trouble of 
this kind is to keep the boxes from 
getting hot. 

There are times, however, when 
such boxes cannot be kept cool. Nev- 
ertheless, it would seem that an at- 
tempt would be made to guard against 
such trouble by providing ye x3 water 
pressure and an abundance of lubrica- 
tion for such boxes. 

The method of getting oil into some 
boxes of this kind is to provide an 
individual oil hole at the top of each 
box, and, on the interior of the top 
lining, cut a channel lengthwise of 
the box. The lower box, in a case of 
this kind, collects the grime that drips 
down from the box above. This grime 
soon fills the channel so that no oil 
can find its way out on either side of 
the oil hole. The result is a hot box, 
the babbitt melting in such a way as 
to eliminate the channel. 

When calender boxes are packed 
with grease, there is no opening 
through which grime can find its way 
into the boxes. Then too, if a box is 
brass lined and the box has become 
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hot, but not hot enough to cut and 
fill the channel, the use of plenty of 
oil will cool it down with little or no 
injury to the lining. 

Usually, calender boxes are changed 
at a time when the machine is down 
and the machine help is busy at the 
wet end, changing felts, washing up 
or doing other work. Therefore, the 
machine crew does not see the in- 
terior of the boxes, and probably re- 
ceives no information pertaining to 
their condition. 

Machine help should be taught the 
effect of hot boxes on cost of produc- 
tion and how to minimize their oc- 
currence. The cost of changing one 
or two boxes is not a big item in it- 
self. The more important cost is the 
loss in culled rolls—rolls which can- 
not be shipped. 

The more modern calender boxes 
are “— with roller bearings and 
are so lubricated that they are not 
susceptible to the conditions which 
cause the older type boxes to heat. 

Sometimes the piping system sup- 
plying cooling water to the calender 

xes plugs. Although the job of lo- 
cating the cause of the plugging and 
removing it belongs to pipe mainte- 
mance, it may be necessary for this 
work to be done by the machine crew, 

articularly if the trouble occurs dur- 
ing the night. 

Seldom does a pipe plug all at once. 
If there is simply a lowering of pres- 
sure, the condition may be aided some- 
what by shutting off all unused fittings 
at the wet end. 

Often machine tenders leave the 
hose running at the wet end. Under 





normal conditions, this practice may 
be all right; but, when the pressure 
of the water at the calenders is low, it 
is better to shut off the hose. 

A machine tender should have a 
kit of tools of his own to make minor 
repairs. The kit need not be expen- 
sive. Only such tools and material as 
needed should be 7 on hand. If 
the machine tender follows this sug- 
gestion, he will save himself time and 
money for his employer. 

Borrowing tools, such as pipe 
wrenches, hammers, pinch bars, or bolt 
wrenches, is poor business. 

Sometimes the edges of a sheet may 
be of unequal distance from the ends 
of the calender rolls. This condition 
may be caused by a machine that is 
improperly set up or by faulty draws 
of the sheet or clothing. Whatever 
the cause, it must be ascertained and 
the condition remedied; otherwise the 
reel will run up slabsided. 

When the end roll of a first felt, 
the roll that follows beneath a press 
felt, is used for the stretch, and it is 
unevenly tightened to make up for a 
shell in some other roll that is worn, 
the sheet will skid over to the side of 
the machine in which the distance of 
the roll is less great—perhaps an inch. 
Then, too, the shell fs of the bot- 
tom boxes of the third press may be 
worn so that it lets down both rolls, 
causing the paper roll above on that 
side of the machine to be pitched 
forward, not sufficient to cause a bad 
draw, but enough so that the sheet 
creeps to the same side about one-half 
inch. Also, where there is a dryer 


smoother rolls, and this stretch is being 
kept out of distance to keep on the felt, 
it will pull the sheet to the high side, 
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possibly another inch. If this creep- 
age was all in the same direction, it 
would mean that the sheet would be 
two and one-half inches to one side 
from its normal position. 

If the machine normally had four 
inches of calenders on each side of 
the sheet, this condition would posi- 


tion the sheet so that there would be. 


six and one-half inches on one side of 
the calenders and one and one-half 
inches on the other—a situation which 
is enough to cause any reel to be slab- 
sided. 

To correct the difficulty, the felt rolls 
would have to be redistanced ; the press 
roll shelled; and the stretch of the 
dryer felt leveled. 

A sheet will cut in any stack unless 
it is drawn tightly. Where water is 
run on the sheet, the paper must be 
drawn over a shoe; otherwise, it is 
sure to cut. 

Paper may snap off at the calenders 
for any one of a number of reasons. 
Dry calenders and hot rolls in the 
calenders are causes of this trouble 
that machine tenders may overlook. 


With a belt-driven stack of calen- 
ders, running hard because of dry 
rolls or of a hot roll binding, the belt 
will slip more than normally. Such 
rolls will cut; and, to avoid the cut- 
ting, the back tender will pull them 
up. In doing so, however, the rolls 
will not run steady since the belt keeps 
taking hold and letting go. If the 
calenders are pulled up enough to 
prevent cutting, everything that comes 
along in the edge of the sheet will 
snap off the paper. True enough, 
there may be some little defect on 
the edge of the sheet where it has 
broken, but the break would not have 
occurred if the sheet could have been 
drawn slacker without cutting. 


Nothing can be done to get out of 
this difficulty except to give the rolls 
a good oiling or to cool off the hot 
box. If this work is done, the belt 
will haul steadier and the rolls can be 
slowed back without cutting. The back 
tender should watch the calender draw 
when the stack is being oiled to pre- 
vent the rolls from running ahead and 
snapping off the paper. 

If a calender roll is marked by plug- 
ible that the mark can 

removed by rubbing with a piece of 

. If this procedure does not 
take off the burr, the roll will have 
to be taken out of the stack and ground. 

Some superintendents try to operate 
a stack of calender rolls too long be- 


gine it is 


tween grindings. If the rolls are run: 


too long, sooner or later there will be 
trouble with the sheet pinching on the 
edges. A sheet of paper in the cal- 
enders does not remain exactly the 
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same width at all times. There are 
circumstances which will change the 
width of the sheet as well as the posi- 
tion it takes in running through the 
stack. 

Therefore, machine tenders must be 
on the alert to keep the sheet running 
in its accustomed place in the calenders. 
If this practice is not followed, surely 
a time will come when the calenders 
will pinch the edges of the sheet. 

A sheet may be full width after a 
wash up; but, as the felts harden, the 
paper will shrink in width in the 
dryers. This condition must be watched 
for, and, if it develops, the sheet must 
be widened out. Otherwise, the cal- 
ender will pinch sooner or later. 


If the stretch roll in a first felt is 
on the end, and it has been necessary 
to put out of distance, the sheet will 
have to be pushed in on one side and 
pulled out on the other. Otherwise, 
the sheet, which has skidded over to 
one side will be pinched on one edge 
in the calenders. The reason for the 
pinching is the increased diameter of 
the end areas of the rolls where the 
sheet is not accustomed to run. The 
rolls wear down where they contact 
the paper, and, in consequence, when 
the paper is forced to run through the 
stack out of regular position, the rolls 
pinch the sheet on the side of he 
lateral movement. 

Some dryer felt hook-ups have the 
stretch roll on the end beneath the 
lead dryers.. This roll, if thrown out 
of distance, will draw the paper on 
the machine to the side on which the 
stretch roll is the higher. The sheet 
will have to be brought back into 
position if calender pinching is to be 
avoided. 

Sometimes a sheet is shoved in on 
account of a narrow wire. If the sheet 
is run narrow for any length of time, 
trouble may be expected when the wire 
is changed and the sheet is widened 
again. 

A cracked press roll, which would 
not cause trouble when a felt is new, 
may fill a sheet with cracks when the 
felt is old. If the cracks are on one 
end of the roll, the machine tender 
may narrow up the sheet on that edge 
by trimming with a water jet on the 
wire. Operating in this way for an 
indefinite period of time will affect 
the calenders but it is a circumstance 
which cannot always be avoided. 

gf rolls at times will coat with 
Spots. water finish, spotting of 
rolls is a common thing. potting is 
even ere prvmemnced where the paper 
is saturated with water. A steam roll 
in the calenders will spot more than 
any of the other rolls. 





If the spots are left on a calender roll 
for any length of time, the sheet will 
stick to and wind around it, causing a 
break at the calenders. Sometimes a 
good dose of kerosene will help to re- 


move them. At best, the ender 
will be kept busy scraping them off. 

Worn boxes will cause calender rolls 
to crowd; and crowded rolls, in turn, 
will cause bearings to overbeat. Like- 
wise, overheating may be due to babbitt 
which at some time has started to 
flow or to a poor grade of oil. If 
bearings run hot, check up on every- 
thing, locate the cause and correct the 
difficulty. 

Calender doctors do not always fit. 
A hot bottom roll may cause the doc- 
tor to bother. Whatever the cause, 
the condition should be reported to 
the boss machine tender. 

If the machine has been shoved in 
for any length of time and then it is 
pulled out, the sheet is apt to wind 
itself around a calender roll and plug 
the stack. It is bad enough on news 
and other lightweight papers where 
no water is run against a calender roll, 
but on water finish, it is worse. 

Should the stack plug, the only 
thing that the backtender can do is to 
break off the sheet and stop the stack. 
The sheet then can be cut across and 
the paper pulled off the roll. A wad 
of felt soaked in kerosene, if placed 
against one of the rolls above the 
water roll, might prevent the sheet 
from sticking to the water roll. The 
kerosene would tend to keep the water 
off the edge of the sheet where it 
contacts the edge of the water roll 
which is full. If picking continues, 
the water roll will have to be taken 
out and replaced with another roll. 

If a packing blows out of one of 
the steam rolls in the calenders, shut 
off the steam on that roll and get along 
without it. This procedure will dull 
the finish of the sheet but it permits 
the machine to continue in operation. 

If the sheet has been guided over to 
one side of the stack, it can be adjusted 
readily by shoving in one of the water 
jets and pulling out the other. 

If the paper rolls are wet beyond 
the limits of the sheet, they should be 
wiped off with wet broke before wid- 
ening out the sheet; otherwise, the 
whole sheet may start to wind around 
one of them. 

When making water finish and run- 
ning a baby water roll, dents must be 
kept out of the surface of the baby 
water roll. Dents in such a roll per- 
mit water to get by and to saturate the 
paper in spots. This saturating of the 
sheet in spots may cause it to stick to 
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the calenders or otherwise to mark in 
a way to make it unsalabie. 

A water roll may be made in the 
mill shop from a piece of three inch 
shaft of suitable length, two shaft 
stands, a strip of press felt, and some 
lagging wax. To make the roll, a 
journal first is turned on each end of 
the shaft. Then a strip of old press 
felt about 18 inches wide and of the 
same length as the roll portion of the 
shaft is soaked in hot water. After 
the soaking, such water as can be easily 
wrung from the felt is squeezed from 
it. Next the felt is laid flat upon the 
floor and one lengthwise edge of it 
is smeared with hot lagging wax. 

Then the shaft is laid upon the lag- 
ging wax, after which the felt is 
wound around the mandrel. It is im- 
perative that the felt is kept smooth 
during the winding and that a tail of 
about five or six inches long is left at 
the end. A strip of cheese cloth, the 
same length as the felt, and which has 
been soaked in hot water and partly 
dried, next is laid upon the tail of the 
felt and the winding operation con- 
tinued to completion, keeping the sur- 
face smooth during the entire process 
and tearing off the selvage of the 
cheese cloth when the winding opera- 
tion is finished. It making the roll, it 
must be kept in mind that there are 
right and left hand operations in order 
to avoid unwinding of the roll when 
installed on the stack, the stands, not 
unlike those of the spring roll being 
used to attach the roll to the calender 
frame. 

_A rubber-covered baby roll does a 
better job of distributing water than 
the roll just described. The mill-made 
roll will leave the impression of the 
end of the cheese cloth covering in 
the sheet with every rotation. The 
rubber-covered roll, on the other hand, 
leaves no such impression. The mill- 
made roll, however, has an advantage 
not possessed by the rubber-covered 
roll in that it can be rebuilt easily on 
the job in case of necessity whereas 
the other roll cannot. 

Calender rolls, if everything around 
them is normal, should calender the 
paper without much assistance from 
the air or wrapper pads. There are 
some calenders, however, which must 
have attention all of the time if an 
even reel is to be made. Behind some 
of this trouble is the fact that calender 
rolls are ground cold and run hot. If 
trouble with unexen* expansion is ex- 
perienced with a steam-heated roll, the 
remedy is to. grind it under steam 
pressure. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: This series will be con- 
tinued. Previous to this issue, the following 
installments have appeared in this mag- 
azine: I—Fourdrinier Part in June; I— 
ae in July: and IIl—Dryers in 





NOTES FOR THE MILL MAN 
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Treat Belt Before 


Shutting Down 

>>> MOST USERS OF BELTS 
make the serious error of waiting for 
a belt to slip before applying dressing 
or treatment. And then when they 
do apply dressing they are liable to 
apply so much that the belt will fail 
to pull pa for some time on ac- 
count of the interval required for the 
belt to absorb the dressing, especially 
if the dressing is of the liquid type. 

For example, the author Tao of 
an instance where a 600 hp. engine 
was laid up for nearly one-half of a 
day, because the engineer applied too 
much treatment to the belt while it 
was in use. It was only after much 
wiping and cleaning that the belt was 
finally brought to a good tractive con- 
dition. 

A belt is at its best when it is well 
filled with treatment, and when the 
surface is nice and soft and pliable. 
If it is a main drive belt, the proper 
time to treat it is just before shutting 
down for the night or for some other 
similar period. If the belt runs on 
a wrapper pulley or loose pulley part 
of the time, treat it when it is not 
working. The treatment will then 
have ample time to “soak in”. 


Whea Making a Belt Joint 
>> Before making a joint in any 
belt, it is a good plan first to examine 
the belt carefully and study the joints 
already in the belt as made by its 
manufacturer. Then make the joint 
as nearly like the manufacturer's joint 
as possible. 

Also, when cutting a belt, the first 
rule, and a very important one, is to 
cut the belt sguare—at absolute right 
angles with the outer edges. Do not 
attempt to do this most important job 
with the eye alone. Many valuable 
belts are ruined annually because this 
seemingly small point is ignored. Its 
importance can hardly be  over- 
emphasized. Always use a square, and 
do the cutting while the square is in 
position. 

Unless cut perfectly square, it is 
obvious that one part of the belt will 
be under greater tension than other 
parts of the belt. As a result, fasteners 
are likely to pull out ; the belt may run 
from side to side on the pulleys, per- 
haps even running off frequently ; and, 
if a fabric belt, the belt is apt to split. 

Belt cutters are now to on 
the market which assure cutting the 
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belt perfectly square. In mills where 
many belts are used, these cutters are 
a great convenience and an economy 
factor. And the same is true of ma- 
chines that automatically lace belts to- 
gether, perfectly square. Machines of 
that type also, are available on the 
market. 


Cold Water Breaks 


Hot Slag 

>>D It has been demonstrated to the 
author's satisfaction that where slag 
forms and bakes onto the lower row 
of tubes of water tube boilers, as it 
often does, cold water is an excellent 
agent for its removal. It is far better 
than steam, which is commonly used, 
since it causes the slag to crack and 
fall off in large pieces. 

During a cleaning demonstration the 
temperature of the flue gases was re- 
duced approximately 15 degrees, the 
cold water being introduced into the 
boiler and onto the hot slag by means 
of an old-fashioned hand lance. Now 
the cleaning is done while the boilers 
are in operation. 

Freeing the tubes of slag increases 
the chimney draft, helps maintain high 
efficiency, and saves much money due 
to the time previously required for lay- 
ing up and cleaning boilers. 

Caution:—lIt is important to exer- 
cise care in introducing the cold water 
so that it will not touch the furnace 
walls. Cold water on a hot wall will 
crack the wall as readily as it will 
crack the slag. Be sure to confine the 
water to the slag only. 
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FARREL-B. CO. 

AWARDS: SERVICE 

PINS & 

Service emblems were awarded last 
month to 577 employees of the Farrel- 
Birmingham Company, Inc., Ansonia, 
Connecticut, and Buffalo, New York, 
in recognition of continuous service 
with the company. 

Sterling silver pins were given to 
139 members of the group to signify 
the completion of 20 to 25 years of 
service, while the other 438 were pre- 
sented with bronze emblems for a 10 
to 20 year service period. 

A. G. Kessler, vice president and 
general manager, made the presenta- 
tions in the Buffalo plant, while at the 
Ansonia plant it was necessary to dis- 

jwith a formal presentation due 
to thé, large number of eligible em- 
ployees. At this plant, the awards were 
made to each employee through a per- 
sonal letter from N. W. Pickering, 


president. 
+ 


>>» THE LOCATION of two sales 
and service branch offices of the Fox- 
boro Company, Foxboro, Massachu- 
setts, has been changed; the new St. 
Louis (Missouri) branch is located at 
3615 Olive Street, and the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) office at Walnut Street and 
Central Parkway. E. B. Miller will suc- 
ceed E. R. Huckman, who has been 
transferred to a New York territory, as 
manager of the St. Louis branch with 
R. H. Hemfelt as assistant. The man- 
ager of the Cincinnati office is Yeatman 
Anderson. 
5 


HUGE GOVT. PLANT 
The War De ent announced 
recently that the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, had been selected 
to direct the construction and operation 
of a $35,000,000 government ordnance 
lant to be established near Texarkana, 
exas. This*féb will be carried out 
by the Lone Stat Defense Corporation, 
organized as a subsidiary of the Good- 
rich Company, with industrial experts 
from Goodrich serving in the newly 
organized company. 

The exact location of the huge 
enterprise, which will serve as a bomb 
loading unit for the ordnance d - 
ment, will be 7 miles west of Tex. 
arkana on a tract of land comprising 
24,300 acres. It is estimated that 8,000 
people will be employed to carry out 
the construction of this new plant. 
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>>> APPROXIMATELY $250;000 
WILL BE SPENT by the Research 
Corporation, .an affiliate of Reynolds 
Metals Company, New York, in mod- 
ernizing and installing machinery in a 
recently leased building which will be 
used to manufacture metal-capped 
paper containers for use in shipping 
gun powder. The building, which will 
add 125,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing space to its Louisville (Ky.) 
plant, was leased from the American 
Oak Leather Company. The new fac- 
tory will employ about 200 skilled 
tube winders, and is expected to begin 
operations by November 1. This com- 
pany also maintains one of the largest, 
modern paper testing laboratories in 
its field (cf. THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER WORLD, August, 1941, p. 


442). 
e 


SERIAL ON FIBRE 
BOXES REPRINTED 
An ee informative, 70- 
et on the subject “The 
Manufacture of Fibre Shipping Con- 
tainers” has just been published by 
the Board Products Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. This material, written 
and compiled by A. W. Werner, was 
first published serially in Fibre Con- 

tainers in 1940 and 1941. 

The ten chapter headings are a 
good index to the comprehensive and 
detailed treatment given this subject. 
They are: re and Styles; 
General Specifications; Paperboard; 
Tests; Relationship of Tests; Machin- 
ery; Adhesives, Waterproofing, and 
other Coatings; Closures; Samples and 
Allowances; and the Salesman. Each 
chapter is subdivided into many more 
— subjects. Many diagrams and 
illustrations are included to supple- 
ment the written material. 
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>>» DUE TO THE INCREASING 
DEMAND for sales and engineering 
service in connection with power and 
rocess measurement and control the 
ailey Meter Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, opened a branch office in Detroit 
on July 1. Previous to the opening of 
the new office, this company was repre- 
sented in this territory by resident engi- 
neers. N. M. Barnett will act as 
manager of the new office, which is 
located in the Curtis Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. He will be assisted by R. F. 
Hanson and R. T. Cowan, both having 
re Ane experience in the engineering 
eld. 
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‘CHAIN BELT CO. ¢ 





>>> A 101 YEAR OLD CON- 
CERN, the Lyon Iron Works, Greene, 
New York, announced recently that 
the company name has been changed 
to LYON-Raymond Corporaton. It 
was also stated that this change is in 
name only, and that the company will 
continue under the same management, 
directed by George Raymond, prest- 
dent. Mr. Raymond has served as 

ksident since 1922, when he took 
ovér Walter L. Lyon’s interest in the 
company. z 


Starting out as a small organization, 
the Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, celebrated its 50 years of: 
progress on September 9. A special 
50th Anniversary issue of The Rex 
W orld has been sent out reviewing the 
development of this company during 
its first half a century of business. 

The publication, using illustrations 
extensively, pictures the business in its 
beginning stages when only one type 
of chain belt, which was used on agri- 
culture machinery, was being manu- 
factured, and then pictorially presents 
many of the developing steps taken by 
the organization. A number of the 
vast industries which this company 
supplies with chain belts are also pic- 
tured, exemplifying achievement and 
development. a 
de) 
>>> TWENTY-FIVE YEARS “in 
the importing of wood pulp marked 
the silver anniversary of Pagel, Horton 
& Company, Inc., New York City. 
The company was incorporated Sep- 
tember 1, 1916. A. J. Pagel is presi- 
dent of the company. : 

rs x 
>>> THE JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CORPORATION, New York City, 
completed a contract with the War De- 

artment on August 21 which calls 
or the construction and operation of 
a $27,000,000 shell-loading piant to 
be located near Parsons, Kansas. Work 
on the new plant, which will be known 
as the Kansas Ordnance Plant, will 
begin immediately. It is estimated that 
approximately 8,000 persons will be 
employed. - 


>>> THE STURTEVANT MILL 
COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts, 
announced recently that effective Au- 
gust 1, all types of Poirier Equipment 
will be manufactured and sold by the 
Poirier Control Company, Waterville, 
Maine. It was also stated that the latter 
company would welcome inquiries con- 
cerning the various types of equipment. 
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125 Ib. S. P. 
ZE GATE VALVES 


You owe it to the profit side of your 
ledger to try these valves in the many 
places around your plant where small 
bronze gates are used. 





























They'll prove themselves in actual serv- 
ice and give you more for your valve 
buying dollar as well as your valve 
maintenance dollar, just as they prove 
themselves in actual point-by-point 
comparison, with any other make valve 
of similar type. 


With the many superior features built 
into Lunkenheimer bronze gate valves 
—all combining to guard against fail- 
ure and to promote longer service life 
—replacements are negligible. You 
avoid interruptions in service and shut- 
downs and by using fewer, longer lived 
valves you help to conserve materials 
—vital for national defense. 


Remember --- you buy fewer valves 
when you buy Lunkenheimer. 


ESTABLISHED 1662 
THE LUNKENHEIMER Co. 
—"“QUALITY "= 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S. A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


a 
EXPORT DEPT 316-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 










For full information 
on the complete line 


Lunkenheimer 
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ASSOCIATIONS 





Problems of national defense to- 
gether with information on the na- 
tion’s advance toward self-sufficiency 
will be the theme of the 18th Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries to be held 
in New York City, December 1-6, 
which is expected to be the largest 
chemical display in 12 years. Although 
most of the available display space was 
assigned more than a month ago, ap- 
plications are still being received from 
prospective exhibitors. 

Besides emphasizing the progress 
that was made by chemical process in- 
dustries that were started during the 
last war, many scientific forecasts will 
be made concerning peewee future. 
The exhibits will reflect the increas- 
ingly important part that laboratories 
and pilot plants are playing, not 
merely in producing new products but 
also in establishing new industries. It 
will also be pointed out, as being char- 
acteristic of the times, the evolution 


and marketing of new processes and 
equipment in the form of complete 
operative units. 


od 


Sept. 15-17—Fall Convention of 
National Paper Trade Association, 
Chicago. 


Sept. 16-20—Fall meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sept. 17-19—Annual Conference of 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


Sept. 25—First meeting of the 
Michigan Division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Kalamazoo, Mich. (See 
Stated Meetings) 


Sept. 26-27—Maine-New Hamp- 
shire Section of TAPPI, Orono, Maine. 





4372 SO. SENATE AVE. 








Multiple Roll End Loader 


Here is a brand new Skid-Em-On dedicated to decreasing roll handling 
costs in your plant! This new model, combining all the regular features of 
other Skid-Em-Ons, permits the handling of two rolls at a time by one man. 
Built for the hardest punishment you can give it, this model (PP) is made of 
structural steel and steel castings. It hauls rolls sidewise, is adjustable to 
different diameter rolls and when the hack roll is in place its weight lifts the 
loading skid which chocks it holding both rolls in position. Let this new model 
Skid-Em-On truck solve your handling-cost problem. 


Write for information NOW! 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Oct. 3-4—Pennsylvania-New Jersey- 
Delaware Division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Ritz Carlton Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


Oct. 6-10—Thirtieth Annual Safety 
Congress of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 6-11—Chicago Exposition of 
Power & Mechanical Engineering, In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago. 


Oct. 10-11—Fall meeting of the 
Northwestern Division of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association, Northland Hotel, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Oct. 11-14—National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Oct. 18—Fall meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley Division of the Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Mill — 
ents Association, Norwich, Conn. 


Oct. 24-25—Southeastern Division 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 


Dec. 1-6—Eighteenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 


Jan. 26-30, 1942—Seventh Inter- 
national Heating and Ventilating Ex- 
position, in the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. 


Feb. 16-19, 1942—Annual meeting 
of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, New York 
City. 

STATED MEETINGS 


Paper Industry. 

Delaware Valley Section—First Fri- 
day of each month—Engineers’ Club, 
Philadelphia. 

Kalamazoo Valley Section — First 
Thursday of each month—Park Amer- 
ican Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lake States Section—Second Tues- 
day of each month—Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 

New England Section—Third Friday 
of each month—Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


The American Pulp and Paper 

Mill Superintendents Association. 
Michigan Division—Third Thurs- 

day of each month—Park American 

Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Photo by Margaret Bourke-White Courtesy of Oxford Paper Co. 


The presses at the wet end of a paper 
machine of the Oxford Paper Company. 





i MPLOG 


the Neck of the 
Bottle 


ISITORS at paper mills are often surprised to 








learn that all the actual manufacturing of 
paper is done by such a small section of the 
machine while so large a section does nothing 
but dry the sheet after it has left the couch and 
press. To the uninitiated, the bottle neck appears 
too long: for the size of the bottle. 


The problem of the paper maker is to increase 
the flow of paper by reducing the amount of 
water that passes through the neck of the bottle. 
By removing more water at the wet end of your 
machine, a Hamilton Felt will reduce the load 
on your driers, give your sheet better formation 


and unplug the bottle neck of your production. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there is a Hamilton 
Felt that will do your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Neon-lighted safety scoreboard on Kimberly-Clark’s Badger-Globe mill at Neenah, Wisconsin. 


The Kimberly-Clark a a 
has made a careful study of safety, 
and is now carrying on a contest at 














If pH Means Anything To You— 
Read This New Book! 


If the pH of paper stock is of im- 
portance in your paper mill, you'll want 
this new 16-page catalog on Micromax 
pH Control. In it you'll find layout 
diagrams for pH control of beth stock 
and white water. You'll find big illus- 
trations of various installations and of 
the control equipment. You'll find “how 
it works” and all about its care and 
maintenance (These are slight, but 
you'll want to know them in advance). 
And you'll find typical comments from 
users, referring to the better strength, 
texture and color they secure, to re- 
duced white-water loss, longer wire- 
life, savings in chemicals; improved 
permanericy of paper. 


Ask for Bulletin N-96-709D. 


[rj LEEDS 4 NORTHRUP COMPANY, 108 C LOGAN STREET, PHILA, Pa 


Tri. Ad N-96-709D (3) 
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the Badger-Globe, Neenah, mill that 
is unusual for the reason that several 
factors not ordinarily taken into ac- 
count in safety promotion schemes are 
considered in arriving at the score. 

The company has arrived at the 
conviction that many things such as 
unsafe practices, poor housekeeping, 
violations of safety rules and the like, 
precede a poor departmental accident 
record. Therefore, the contest is 
based on these factors as well as on the 
actual accident record itself. 

Once each month, the mill is in- 
spected by a three-man committee com- 
posed of a member of the Personnel 
Department, one department head, and 
a neutral member, usually from one of 
the staff offices. In each department, 
unsafe and unsanitary conditions are 
noted, as well as violations of safety 
rules, unsafe practices, etc. These items 
or conditions are then scored against 
the department in which they are 
found. 

Each of the six departments start 
with 100 points each month, this rep- 
resenting 100 per cent, or a perfect 
score. The penalties for the various 
conditions found, or for lost-time acci- 
dents, are added together and deducted 
to determine the monthly score for the 
department. These monthly scores are 
then carried forward to become an ac- 
cumulated average score for the dura- 
tion of the contest. After each in- 
5 Kee the ratings are posted on the 

epartmental bulletin boards and on 
the large central board which is Neon 
lighted (see illustration) . 

In order that large departments will 
not be at a disadvantage over the 
smaller departments, the penalties for 





the various factors are weighted; that 
is, the Manufacturing Department loses 
6.5 points for each lost-time accident, 
while the Kimflex Department loses 
30 points for the same thing; thus, 
the risk between the large and small 
departments is equalized. 

At the close of the contest, the win- 
ning department will be tendered a 
recognition dinner. The losers will 
probably serve the dinner and wash the 
dishes. 

The contest only started three 
months ago, but already it has fostered 
a high degree of competition and has 
awakened a new interest in safe opera- 
tion. 

4 


>>> TWO FIRES, believed to have 
been caused by a hot motor turning 
the suction fan in the air ducts in the 
paper machine room at Finch, Pruyn 
and Company, Glens Falls, New 
York, were quickly brought under 
control on the night of August 19. 
Both fires, which were confined to the 
air ducts and hoods over and beneath 
number two and three machines, were 
extinguished by booster lines and a 
line of small hose belonging to the 
mill. 


* 


>>» TWENTY-FIVE COLLEGE 
STUDENTS, home on _ vacation, 
painted the interior and exterior of the 
main plant and auxiliary buildings of 
the Whiting Plover Paper Company, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. The job 
was started in May and was completed 
September 1. 
Sf 


MASS. SAFETY 
BODY HONORS AWP 


CROCKER DIVISION 

A praiseworthy safety record has 
been set up and maintained by the 
American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, according to 
an announcement by the Massachusetts 
Safety Council, Division of Labor in 
Industry. The Crocker Division re- 
ceived an award for the perfect safety 
record it has established among Paper 
mills in the small group category. This 
perfect record was equaled by the 
Riverside Division, although this divi- 
sion has been classified as a large group 
because the man-hour exposure is 
greater than at the Crocker mills, there- 
fore it must be entered into competi- 
tion with larger plants. 

The Riverside Division has worked 
317,060 man-hours without any lost 
time due to injuries, while the Crocker 
Division has worked 222,403 consecu- 
tive man-hours with no lost time. 
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Sicr’s 
Help You a 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 


GRIND MORE PULP 


Krewe this Appleton Roberts Pulp Grinder in fight- 
ing trim isn’t much of a job as far as bearings are concerned. 
For while this continuous pulp grinder eliminates the “down 
time” for loading pockets, S{US{F" Bearings work together 
in keeping vital rotating parts in proper alignment. Their 
precision, long life, and many other advantages play an 
important part in helping this unit “appreciably lower the 
cost per ton of pulp.” ar 





SAOSIP INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY ANNUAL SAFETY CONTEST 
July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941 
Final Rankings of Confestanis as of June 30, 1941 
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Final 
Division One — Paper and Pulp Mills = 





Group B—Continued 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


Thlinaay Pup & Paper ( 
Detroit 
Crown Zellerbach 

iv., Port Angeles, 








Final Man-Hrs. 
Rank Unit Worked 


fz 





Ssars 


Group A ony averaging 100,001 or more man-hours] 


.| 2,199,624 
1,434,475 
1,855,547 


Ps 


., Port , Wis. 
. of America, Ogden Div., Chicago, Il. 
The Insulite Co., International Falls, Minn. 
tario-Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Fort 
Francis Div 
Restigouche Company, Lid, Campbellton, N. B., 


Canada 
Continental Paper Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J......... 


1,663,126 
1,261,190 
3,207,610 
2,042,648 
3,417,329 
-| 2,585,552 
2,255,273 
1,628,508 
296,534 
1,862,411 
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Group C (Units averaging 30,001 to 60,000 man-hours 





3,528,823 
1,368,291 
« 
1,627,156 
1,625 
1,351,189 
2,603,228 
ieee 
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360,032 
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1,292,894 
1,475,714 
1,581,405 
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31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
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tonagon, Mich 
Paper Co., Pulp Mill, Port 
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Group D (Units averaging 6,000 to 30,000 man-hours 
per month.) 


Bird & Son, ine., Phillipsdale, R. I 
United States Gypsum C 
The ised Corp. Nashville, T 
acts Co., Vincennes, Ind. 
Hayes, N. H 
Corp., Parsons, Holyoke, 


American Asphalt Roof ., East St. Louis, 
American Writing Paes Oop.. Crocker Da 


1,528,865 
1,371,112 
2,256,710 
1,621,856 


£25 2s se 
NSSF SS SE & BSS 
SSSe 55 &! 

See Bs 


1,311,436 
2,119,168 





en er | 


B (Units i 1 to 100 
—= > aoa 000 man-hours 


S 8 Bf cccces 


seo Nw 


P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spri 1,122,804 
8t. Croix Paper Co. Me. 872,602 
+4 ~~ 1,014,424 
Southern Div 1,063,770 . 2 
ew 958,111 Rogers Fibre Co., Inc., Fibreboard Mill—Div. 1... ... 

Centrai Fibre Products Co., Tama, Iowa 
The Flintkote Co., Little Ferry, N.J............. Se 
Consolidated Water Power & Co., Stevens Point, 


SESS 
Ss8S 


1,077,804 
1,158,703 
1,142,400 
-o| 744,304 
-| 1,193,791 

1,036,065 
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SCIENCE at your 
ERVICE 


The correct answers to the valve problems of 
modern American industry are not always to 
be found in a catalog. New temperature ranges, 
new chemicals, new pressures often impose 
requirements on the valve setup which must 
be treated as original research projects. 


For many years Powell engineers have solved 
problems of this nature as they have arisen 
in the forward march of American industry. 
These answers are to be found in the Powell 
catalog. As to the new problems which are 
coming up with ever-growing frequency, Pow- 
ell engineers stand fully equipped and ready 
to solve them with the same scientific certainty 
that has marked their technical accomplish- 
ments in the past. 


The 125 Ib. standard cast iron Gate Valve shown 
here is equipped with Bronze Stem, Seat Rings, 
Dise Face Rings, and By-pass Valve to facilitate 
manual operation of main valve. It is an out- 
standing example of the results which have been 
achieved by Powell Research Engineering. 


The Wm. Powell Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ARE YOU LOSING 
TOO MANY 4/5ths? 


K 


Out of every dollar paid out for the 
expense of Paper and Pulp Mill acci- 
t dents, only |/5th (20c) is covered by 
Insurance. The remaining 4/5ths (80c) 
comes out of YOUR pocket in IN- 


DIRECT costs. 


But when you put National Safety 
Council Accident Prevention Service to. 
-will—when prop- 


work in your plant. 


erly applied—cut 






and Severity of your Tecldents, and, of 
course, those 4/5th losses which gyou 


have been paying for. 


The Council's Safe Practices P. 
No. 42—"Organizing a Comgiete In- 
dustrial Safety Program" tells exactly 
what to do and how to do it. A com- 
plimentary copy is available for you— 
just write on your company letterhead = 


to Paper & Pulp Section— 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


quency 


phlet 


¥ 


* 
om 


4 
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ee 
ss 





sete 
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(Continued from page 578) 






































Final Man-Hrs. |Report] Freq 
Rank Unit Worked | Inj. Rate 
20 | Alton Box Board Co., Carlyle, Ill... .. PPD ae ROH 112,984 3 | 26.55 
21 Te) Conan! Co., Box Board Mill, Castleton on oa? ole 
22 | Central Products Co., Mt. Carmel, Ill.......... 151,822 5 | 32.93 
23 | Container Corp. of ica, Carthage, Ind........... 348,178 | 12 | 34.47 
24 | The Mead Corp., Wheelwright Div ,Mass.| 344,573 | 14 | 40.63 
25 | Container Corp. of i , Obio......... 302,967 | 14 | 46.21 
26 | The Northwest Paper Co., Brainerd, Minn .......... 326,081 | 17 | 52.13 
27 +| American Writing Paper Corp. Div., Holyoke, 
Se eta eS ose ei wetasnet Spe be eens os 131,012 7 | 53.43 
28 | Alton Box Board Co., Lafayette, Ind................ 234,110 | 22 | 93.97 
29 | Container Corp. of America, Wilmington, Del........ 98,210 | 16 |162.92 
1 | Bird & Son, Inc., Roofing Plant, Chicago, [ll......... 293,448 0 0 
1 | Bird & Son, Inc., Roofing Plant, Shreveport, La... . 161,477 0 0 
1 | Bay West Paper Co., Green % . teaee S aees 109,822 0 0 
1 | Marathon Paper Mills Co., As _ aR 383,112} 1 | 2.61 
S| Gilley Chane /  egroamabtemese te 1 
7 | The Flintkote Os. thatherford __* SEPER ARRANGE 1,052,849 5 4.75 
8 | Bird & Son, Inc., Norwood, Mass. satiate teckens 836,833 | 4 | 4.78 
9 | Dixie-Vortex Co., Easton, Pa..............-....000- 1,268,900 | 8 | 6.30 
10 | Barber Asphalt Corp., Madison, Tll................... 311,043 | 2 | 6.43 
11 | Union! a Paper Carp. Bag Pestory, Sevannah Ga.| 1,354,600 9 6.64 
12 | The Flin Co., Chicago DIA beidonagenes 935,236 7 7.48 
13 | F. J. Kress Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa................. 330; 5 | 8.38 
rH Union Bee é Paper Corp., Grocer Bag oe [udson = ie 
non . , 
ona REN sis thee eatery, 568,109 | 7 | 12.32 
16 nion Foes Corp., Specialty Factory 
PN OD & Apes arr 1,055,147 | 15 | 14.22 
17 | Contai « inci: 6 6 14.43 
18 | The i = i 622. 9 | 14.46 
19 5 | 14.73 
20 
16.16 
21 18.06 
22 19.89 
23 19.96 
“4 20.57 
25 24.81 
26 25.57 
{27 27.39 
28 32.56 
29 33. 68 
30 39.32 
31 71.63 
*June report missing—not ranked Withdrawn: P-119 
SUMMARY 
1) The 1940-1941 Contest set a new high mark for participation—180 mills and factories 


ny Sie Dawes apd Se ene. 4 
2) Sep eepeeion cored ED expres ep wanes 939 man-hours during the 
. exceeds the exposure for any previous year. 
3) The average rate for all partici ts was 14.32, Paper mille had the highest rates, averag- 








iy Ree cot t above the in the 1939-1940 tion. 
a one per cen average in competition. 
Rates increased 12 per cent in remanufacturing. Only A and C of paper mills were 
successful in their rates. _ > 
5) The following summarises the 1940-1941 
= Per Cent 
No. of No. of No.of < No.of Frequency change 
Divisions Units ployees Hours * Injuries am Rate _over 1939-40 
eee 9 —— 
Mise cdisesen 180 92,016 184,039,939 2,635 14.32 +1% 
BM ccodanve 149 83,040 166,081,858 2,406 Psd 49 0 
sibate cabo tokens bed 55,799 111,588,330 1,403 12.57 re] 
eh ted bk we we 29 14,540 29,091,008 474 16.29 + 
Se hcsee ine che ed ae 37 9,189 18,376,580 355 19.32 —4% 
Sy Sy age 29 3,513 7,025,940 174 24.77 0 
Remanufacturing. .... 31 8,976 17,958,081 229 12.75 +12% 








OF § 
The complete program for the 30th Natigina ety 
gress and Spxpouition to be held at the* Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 6-19, has been published. From the 
Annual Meeting of Members on Monday- morning, through 
all the sections, interéting sessions have’ been planned. 
The keynote of the Congress will be.““Help Defense— 
Stop Accidents.” section will treat safety and the 
national emer with particular emphasis on its field. 
At the luncheon of the Paper and Pulp Section on Thursday, 


trophies will be presented to mills making the best record 
in the paper indy ey contest. 
Those who expect{o attend and have not made reserva- 


tions, should do so at once, as the time is short and accom- 
modations at the last minute may be problematical. 
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If you do nothave a circulating system, 
Masoneilan Automatic Rate of Steam 
Flow and Pressure Relief Controls are 
two means of producing better pulp 
— faster — today. 


Successive cooks are more uniform 
because each one is carried out under 
identical, predetermined conditions of 
steam flow and relief. The operator 
has complete control over every phase 
of the process. There is a valuable, 
permanent record of steam flow and 
pressure. Shortened cooking time 
speeds up production. 


Have you investigated how Masoneilan 
Controls can help your pulp produc- 
tion? Let us send you full information. 


| ty 
aaa oat 
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AND MORE UNIFORM COOKS 


WITH 


MASONEILAN 


DIGESTER 
CONTROLS 







Digester controls in a large New England mill 


Left: Rate of steam flow Right: Pressure relief 





and pressure relief control valve and 
controllers for digester level 
two digesters recorder 


*Used under Chemipulp Process license. 


MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 


1196 ADAMS ST., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, New Y ork, Philadelphia, Pictsburgh, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Tulsa Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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NAMES «w 4% NEWS 





Personals 


GEORGE BURNS 
NOW HEADS NSC’s 


The National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago, has announced a major change 
in the staff duties of George E. Burns, 
well known to all members of the Pa- 

r and Pulp Section. Mr. Burns has 
ade appointed director of the Busi- 
ness Division to succeed Howard C. 
Seehausen, who has resigned on ac- 
count of illness. 

In 1925, Mr. Burns became asso- 
ciated with the Council as safety en- 
gineer in the Industrial Division, hav- 
ing had previous industrial and insur- 
ance experience. He has served as di- 


George E. Burns 


rector of Regional Conferences, and 
in 1940 was appointed assistant di- 
rector of the In dstrial Division. He 
also is secretary of the ASSE-Engi- 
neering Section of the Council. 

Mr. Burns probably is best known 
to a large number for his work in 
supervising the annual safety congress. 
He will retain this work, even though 
his new duties will broaden the scope 
of his activities considerably. 

a 


>>> The Board of Trustees of the 
Fox River Paper Corporation, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, elected Leo T. Crow- 
ley to the Board at a recent meeting. 
Mr. Crowley is chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
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president of the General Paper Com- 

any, Madison, Wisconsin. Succeed- 

ing the late Colonel M. E. Roberts, 

Mr. Crowley is also chairman of the 

board and president of the Standard 

Gas and Electric Company, New York. 
* 


>b>D The former president and gen- 
eral manager of the Greenfield Tap 
& Die Corporation, Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Howard M. Hubbard, has 
been elected president of the Elliott 
Company, Pittsburgh. He started in 
his new position on September 1. 
+ 


>>» A member of the staff at The 
Institute of Paper Chemisty, Dr. J. A. 
Van den Akker has been granted a 
patent for a method and apparatus for 
measuring the water resistance of 
aper. He has assigned the rights 
to the Institute. 
+ 


J. L. RITCHIE 
NOW WITH OPM 


Formerly in charge of the Washing- 
ton office of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, J. L. Ritchie, has 
been placed in the OPM office in gen- 
eral supervision of priority activities 
for the Pulp and paper industry, as 
well as for the converted paper prod- 
ucts and the printing industry. 

Mr. Ritchie is succeded by John F. 
Darrow, formerly of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Mr. 
Darrow has been spending part of his 
time in the Pulp and Paper .Section 
of OPM being primarily employed in 
the Consumption Materials Linit. It 
has been announced that those com- 
panies needing action or information 
with respect to priorities should con- 
tinue to address their mail to the 
Association’s office in New York, and 
it will be forwarded to Mr. Darrow, 
if necessary. 


° 


CRANE COMPANY 


Three changes in the personnel of 
Crane Company, Chicago, were re- 
cently announced. The former assist- 
ant to the president, J. L. Holloway, 
was elected vice president in charge 
of finance for the company, W. H. 
Winslow, Jr., was made secretary, and 
L. W. Moore was appointed general 
purchasing agent. 


Mr. Holloway joined the company in 
1935, and was elected secretary in 
1937. In 1940, he was also made as- 
sistant to the president, in which 2 
sition he served until the recent elec- 
tion. Mr. Winslow became associated 
with the organization in 1939 to han- 
dle tax and legal matters, and has been 
assistant secretary since early in 1940. 
Mr. Moore was appointed to his new 
post to succeed D. G. Park, who re- 


cently retired. 
¢ 


DR. KOBE LEAVES 
U. OF W.—NOW 


On August 1, Dr. Kenneth A. Kobe, 
associate professor of chemical engi- 
neering at the University of Washing- 
ton, terminated an association of ten 
years in that institution to become pro- 





Dr. Kenneth A. Kobe 


fessor of chemical engineering at the 
University of Texas. 

Dr. Kobe has done some outstand- 
ing work as a chemical engineer. His 
early work on the submerged combus- 
tion evaporation of sulphite waste 
liquor showed the value of evaporation 
by direct contact with hot gases, and 
has led to other types of equipment. 
His work on the colloid chemistry of 
sulphite waste liquor has given a better 
knowledge of the colloidal properties 
of the lignin sulphonic acid. He has 
published a series of paper in scientific 
journals on the chemistry of p-cymene 
(spruce turpentine) which included a 
study of nitration, mercuration, and 
hydrogenation. 

At the fall meeting of TAPPI, held 
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in a paper mill—tamed and conditioned. 


You know, the same water that floats the logs in 
from the woods also has to feed the boilers and 
make the paper. 


And logs aren't all the water brings in either—it 
carries silt, hardness, alkalinity, coloring matter, 
and other substances in concentrations that vary 
all over the map,—substances harmful to the boilers 
and fatal to making good paper. 


The same treatment that makes good boiler feed 
won't necessarily make the water suitable for paper 
manufacture. It has to be properly and skillfully 
conditioned for each use. 


Graver knows how. 


We have been conditioning water for years, all - 
kinds of water for all purposes. 


Send us samples of the water you use. 


We will tell you what to do and install the equip- ; 
ment to do it. 


Send your samples now to Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 5042 Tod Avenue, East Chicago, Indiana. 





CLARIFIERS 
WATER CONDITIONERS 
CHEMICAL PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
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in Seattle in August, 1940, a paper 
was presented covering work done by 
Dr. Kobe with Dr. L. C. Haffner on 
the sodium sulphite pulping process 
applied to Douglas fir and other pitchy 
woods. This work has been extended 
to show the effect of thiosulphate on 
pulping, and the working out of an 
improved recovery process for sodium 
sulphite. Some of this material has 
not been published. During his asso- 
ciation with the University of Wash- 
ington, over 80 of Dr. Kobe's tech- 
nical and scientific papers have been 
published. 


+ 


Alexander Thomson, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and advertising manager of the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, recently returned 
from Camp Perry, where he engaged 
in a week of army maneuvers with the 
Hamilton Company of the Ohio State 
Guard. Mr. Thomson, who served as 
second cook for his company, expressed 
enthusiasm over the training period 
which was entered into by guardsmen 
from all sections of Ohio. 

At present, Mr. Thomson, acting as 
general chairman, is completing plans 





YOUR BEST 
Source of Supply for: 


Paper Machine Aprons 
Carrier Rope 
Deckle Webbing 


“Resisto” Bias Cloth inserted 
Rubber Aprons used by nearly 
400 Mills 


“LAMBETH” Carrier Rope 
plain or graphited 


DECKLE WEBBING — Ali 
widths and weights in stock. 
One day delivery 


MOREY PAPER MILL 
SUPPLY CO. 
309 South Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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for a sesquicentennial celebration to 
be held in Hamilton during October, 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of 
the completion of Fort Hamilton, 
famed outpost of the United States 
Army in the Indian Wars. 


+ 


DR. IRWIN PEARL 
IS NOW MEMBER OF 
INSTITUTE STAFF 
Dr. Irwin A. Pearl, a graduate of 
the University of Washington, has 
been named a research assistant in the 
organic group at the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin. Dr. 
Pearl, who received the B.S., M.S., and 
Ph. D. degrees at Washington, was a 
teaching fellow at the same institution 
from 1934 to 1937 and did post doc- 
torate research there for three more 
years. The title of his doctor's thesis 
was “Mechanisms of Certain Organic 
Reactions.” He is a member of Sigma 
Psi and Phi Lambda Upsilon. 








Dr. Irwin Pearl 


Dr. Pearl has published numerous 
articles in the field of chemical re- 
search. During the past two years he 
did research work in conjunction with 
the Dr. H. K. Benson consultations 
relative to polutions of sea water by 
sulphite waste liquors. 


* 
RUSSEL MADDEN 
RESIGNS FROM 
AWP CORPORATION 


Russel S. Madden, vice president in 
charge of sales and a director of the 
American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, has resigned. 
During Mr. Madden's association with 
this company, which started in 1923, 
he was president of the Writing Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association and also of 
the Cover Paper Manufacturers’ Asso- 





ciation. Since 1937, he has served as 
vice president and director of the 
American Writing Paper Corporation. 
Although it was announced that the 
official titles left open by Mr. Mad- 
den’s resignation would not be filled 
immediately, there have been some 
personnel changes. James H. Sweet 
has been made sales manager in full 
charge of merchant papers, Fred A. 
Curtis has been made sales manager 
in full charge of industrial and tech- 
nical papers, and William J. Norton, 
in addition to his duties as treasurer, 
assumes the title of manager of adver- 
tising, and special sales promotion. 


a 


DR. JOHN 
CAMPBELL NOW 
WITH REYNOLDS 


The Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond, Virginia, announces it has 
secured the services of Dr. John Camp- 
bell who will be in full charge of the 
plant efficiency department devoted to 
the analysis and improvements of 
manufacturing methods. Dr. Campbell 
recently resigned as technical director 
of the International Paper Company, 
New York, with whom he had been 
associated since 1929. 

Graduating from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1921, Dr. 
Campbell accepted a position as tech- 
nical adviser for the Johns-Manville 
Company in the United States, and the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
Ontario, Canada. During the first 
World War, Dr. Campbell worked in 
England, as manager of an electro- 
chemical plant. 

+ 


John J. Brossard, vice president in 
charge of the Eastern Division of Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Phila- 
delphia, has been assigned to full-time 
duty in Washington, following the sug- 
gestion by E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Di- 
rector of Priorities, that manufacturers 
and producers specifically assign spe- 
cial members of their staffs to handle 
priority and defense matters. 

Walter P. Paepcke, president of 
Container Corporation, announced that 
this move was made to facilitate co- 
operation with all government agen- 
cies, and that Mr. Brossard because 
of his intimate knowledge of the in- 
dustry would be well qualified to con- 
tact all departmental executives and 
administrators. The increasing de- 
mand of paperboard and paperboard 
products in defense industries makes 
this newly created post an extremely 
important one. 
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HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN F-100 that shows how 
easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 
bulletin also shows how to make tight butt joints in 
both conveyor and elevator belts with 

Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- 

eners are made insix sizes. Furnished 

in special analysis steel for general use 

and in various alloys to meet special 

conditions. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4606 Lexington St., Chicago, Il. 


FLEXCO| * Ss 


Sold by supply 


BELT FASTENERS 
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We are “Sticking” to the Quality 
for which We have been Noted 
for Over Seventy Years. 


There is no Substitute for Quality. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Necrolegy 


One of the most colorful and out- 
standing business careers in the paper 
field came to a close August 7, when 
Isadore Zellerbach, chairman of the 
Executive Committee and director of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, passed 
away at the age of 75. 

Born in 1866 in Moore Flats, Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Zellerbach added to his 
restricted formal education by y ar 
ence gained in several years of hard 
work. In 1888, at the age of 22, he 
joined his father and brothers in busi- 
ness, and immediately started to apply 
his principles of business expansion. 
In 1906, the Zellerbach business was 
operating eighteen offices, salesrooms, 
and warehouses in San Francisco, as 
well as an Oakland branch. 

It was. during this same year that 
the disastrous San Francisco fire de- 








Isadore Zellerbach 


stroyed sixteen of the company’s 
warehouses, but the organization was 
doing business the next day from its 
Oakland office, and three days later 
had one of the warehouses open to 
serve San Francisco. 

In 1907 the partnership between 
Anthony Zellerbach and his sons was 
dissolved and the company was in- 
corporated with a few stockholders 
sithe Zellerbach family with Isadore 
Zellerbach as president. He continued 
in this position until the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation was formed in 
1928, at which time he was made pres- 
ident of the corporation. Up to 1914, 
the Zellerbach company had concerned 
itself exclusively with the merchan- 
dising of paper, but during that year, 
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by organizing the National Paper 
Products Company, and later the 
Washington Pulp and se Corpora- 
tion, the company extended its oper- 
ations to the manufacture of towels 
and tissue, box board and newsprint. 

The Zellerbach Corporation was or- 
ganized in 1924 with Isadore Zeller- 
bach as president, as.a means of sim- 
plifying the business structure, which 
had become cumbersome through the 
acquisition of manufacturing and 
power units. In 1928, the corporation 
merged with the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company, forming the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, with Mr. Zel- 
lerbach continuing as president of the 
new corporation. 

Resigning from his duties as pres- 
ident in 1938, Mr. Zellerbach became 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
with his son J. D. Zellerbach succeed- 
ing him as president. At the time of 
his passing, he served in six different 
executive capacities, not only in the 
corporation in which he had played 
such an important role, but in many 
others. 

Surviving him are his widow, a 
daughter, and two sons. 


od 


>>> Harry B. Jones, Sr., former 
superintendent of the United Paper- 
board Company, Thomson, New York, 
passed away August 29 at Bingham- 
ton, New York. Mr. Thomson also 
had been superintendent of the Down- 
ingtown Paper Company, Downing- 
town, Pennsylvania, and the Pynetree 
Paper Company, Gordon, Georgia. 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
and a son. 
+ 


ALVAN T. SIMONDS 


Alvan Tracy Simonds, president of 
the Simonds Saw & Steel Company, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, passed away 
September 2 at his home in Jamaica 
Plain, New York. 

Mr. Simonds was born in Fitchburg 
64 years ago. He graduated from 
Harvard after which he took a post- 
gtaduate course in metallurgy at 
Sheffield, England. He then started 
to work for the Simonds Manufactur- 
ing Company as laboratory assistant 
at its steel mill in Chicago. 

During the following decade, he 
was successively foreman of the ma- 
chine knives, worked in the adver- 
tising, cost, entry, purchasing, and 
sales department of the Chicago firm. 

During the three years from 1910 
to 1913, Mr. Simonds was in charge 
of the construction and operation of 
a new mill for the tool steel depart- 
ment of the company in Lockport, 
New York, and in 1913 he became 
president of the company that was 





afterwards named Simonds Saw & Steel 
Company. He gave up the presi- 
dency of the company in 1924 in 
favor of his brother, Gifford Simonds, 
but returned to that office when his 
brother passed away March 20, 1941. 

One of Mr. Simonds’ main interests 
was the American Chamber of Eco- 
nomics. He was considered an author- 





Alvan Tracy Simonds 


ity on steel-making and had advocated 
the study of economics by business 
executives and high school students. 
He was one of the chief backers of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, and had served as 
regional director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He 
was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Supply & Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Association. 

Surviving Mr. Simonds are his 
widow and two sons by his first mar- 
riage. 

Sf 


The paper industry in the Fox River 
Valley lost one of its important and 
colorful figures last month when 
Charles W. Stribley, for 34 years 
treasurer of the Thilmany Pulp and 
Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wisconsin, 
passed away in es gre Wisconsin. 

The 73 year old industrialist had 
retired from the office of treasurer in 
1935. He was born near Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, in 1868, and moved to Madi- 
son when he was 20 years old. 

Shortly after moving to Madison, 
he became interested in the railroad 
telegraph system and decided to be- 
come an operator. His first job was as 
night operator for the Northwestern 
Road at the Lake Shore Division depot 
in Appleton. He later opened a depot 
for the same carrier in Kimberly, Wis- 
consin, and two years later started with 
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the Kimberly-Clark Company in the 
paper industry. 

He was with the Pulpwood Supply 
Company of — or three years, 
and then joined Oscar Thilmany in the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company 
which was incorporated in 1901. He 
was elected to the board of directors 
and to the office of freasurer. His long 
career was filled with many experi- 
ences, and he was considered the best 
narrator of paper-mill lore in the Fox 
River Valley. There are no close sur- 


vivors. 
e 


>> Edward P. Sherry, president of 
the Winnebago Realty Company and 
the Wisconsin Realty Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, passed away 
August 6 at the age of 70. Mr. Sherry 
was formerly the president of the 
Flambeau Paper Company, Park Falls, 
Wisconsin, and later was made a di- 
rector of the company. Surviving are 
his widow and a son. 


* 


ROBERT A. McINNIS 


Robert Alexander McInnis, former 
general manager of the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Que- 
bec, passed away at his summer home 
near Port Carling, Ontario, at the age 





Robert A. McInnis 


of 57. Although Mr. McInnis retired 
from his position as general manager 
a few months ago, he remained with 
the firm as a director and advisor to 
the management. 

Born in Gravenhurst, Ontario, in 
1884, Mr. McInnis has devoted more 
than 40 years to the pulp and paper 
industry, most of which time was spent 
in Canada. Prior to his association 
with the Belgo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Company, Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec, which started in 1900, he had 
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some experience in the paper trade in 
the United States. In 1914, Mr. 
McInnis joined the staff of the newly- 
formed Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ontario, as assistant to 
the president, and in 1917 was made 
manager of the se gy in which 
capacity he served until 1926. 

In 1927, Mr. McInnis went to the 
Anglo-Canadian Company as general 
manager and director, and served in 
both —. until his recent retire- 
ment. For the past 13 years he was 
at the head of the Rothermere inter- 
ests in Canada and Newfoundland. 
He also held the following positions; 
president of the Gaspesia Sulphite 
Company, vice president of the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany, director of Tampax, Inc., also 
the Anglo-Newfoundland Steamship 
Company, the Terra-Nova Properties, 
and the Quebec Logging Corporation. 

Mr. McInnis played an important 
part in the activities of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association and was 
also chairman of the Technical Sec- 
tion during 1929 and 1930. Shortly 
afterward, he joined the executive com- 
mittee of the Association and was 
elected president in 1936, remaining 
as such until 1939. 

Surviving are his widow, two daugh- 
ters, and a son. 

Sd 


George W. Pauline, former vice 
president and managing director of 
the Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd., Merrit- 
ton, Ontario, and director of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, passed away on August 
17 at the age of 57. Mr. Pauline was 
a former chairman of the Coated Sec- 
tion of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association and a member of the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Born in Glasgow, Scotland, Mr. 
Pauline was educated in England and 
moved to Canada in 1905. During 
this same year, he joined the staff of 
Ritchie & Ramsey, Ltd., Toronto, of 
which he was managing director for 
five years before he was appointed vice 
president and managing director of 
Alliance in 1930. 

* 


>> Clarence H. Kennedy, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Ken- 
nedy Valve Manufacturing Company, 
Elmira, New York, passed away re- 
cently. Graduating from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1912, Mr. Kennedy joined 
the Kennedy Company, which was 
founded by his father in 1877, and 
spent his entire business career with 

is company. After working himself 
through the ranks in several factory 
departments, he was made manager of 
the New York branch, then sales mana- 





ger of the company, and in 1929 was 
appointed vice president in charge of 
sales. Surviving are his widow, a son, 
and four daughters. 


5 

CHARLES T. RAMSDEN 

Brief mention was made of the pass- 
ing of Charles T. Ramsden, vice presi- 
dent of the Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, 
Wisconsin, in the last issue of this 
magazine (cf. THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER Wor LD, August, 1941, p. 
479), but all biographical facts were 
not available at that time. 





Charles T. Ramsden 


Born in Mineral Point, Wisconsin, 
in 1869, Mr. Ramsden went to Beloit 
in 1895—46 years ago—and one year 
later he became associated with the 
Beloit Iron Works as a machinist. 
During his 45 years with this company, 
he advanced through many positions, 
up to his most recent appointment as 
vice president. Mr. Ramsden was also 
a member of the Technical Association 
of Pulp and Paper Industry and of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association. 

After serving as a machinist for 
several years, he was transferred to the 
erecting division, and later became 
superintendent. His next appointment 
was as director of all erecting opera- 
tions of the company, in which capacity 
he traveled widely throughout the 
United States and Canada, supervising 
installations. 

Shortly after his advancement, he 
was made a member of the firm’s order 
department, and from there he was 
moved up into the sales division where 
he served as engineer and executive. 
He remained in this position for 25 
years, and last January succeeded the 
late G. A. Macklem as vice president 
of the company. 

Surviving are his widow, and a son. 
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The operating speeds of CAMACHINES 
re greater than those of any other 
slitter and roll-winder because of: 


RUGGEDNESS. The well-known ruggedness of CAMACHINE 
Winders‘ is achieved by putting the weight into the base frames and 
side frames where it is needed and not by furnishing a heavy base 
plate, which does not compensate for structural weakness. 
BALL AND ROLLER BEARING EQUIPPED. Drums, idlers, and other 
moving parts on CAMACHINES including slitter wheels are 
mounted on roller or ball bearings which help CAMACHINES to 
attain top speeds without undue wear and tear from friction. 
DYNAMIC BALANCE. Lack of vibration at highest speeds is 
assured by dynamic balance of platen rolls, riding rolls, rewind 
drums, and idlers. 
QUICK THREADING. Anything that contributes to decreasing the 
idle time of the winder, thus making it needless to operate at top 
speed, has a definite effect on winder output. Easy threading 
of the web is a characteristic of CAMERON Winders that 
tends to reduce idle time. 
QUICK RESETTING OF CUTTERS. In changing the widths 
of the webs to be rewound, there is no method even 
approaching the speed with which CAMERON score- 
cutters can be reset. Here, too, CAMACHINE 
time-saving features help keep the winder in 


SS steady operation. 





}S: Write for your copy of booklet CT-338 
‘ oa on mill type CAMA- 
aun Gratis, of course. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN N.Y 


61 Poplar St. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM 10 PLANTS 


When you need steel of any kind, a sin bar or carlead, order 
from the nearest Ryerson plant. Write Stock List. 


Bars, Shapes Shafting Rivets, Bolts Oley Steal 


Structurals Tubing Welding Reds 
Rails, Plates Boiler Fittings Stainiess Steel Fleer Piates 
Sheets—Strie Reinforcing Babbitt, Selder Safety Tread 


Ryertex water-lubricated Bearings give cleaner, mere uniform 
oioste  ' cedused gower coneumelien . . . lmeer beart life 
. +» and eliminate lubrication—these are some . 
tex installations on Jordans, Beaters, Press 
Grinders, Calenders, ete. Write for complete information. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
innati, Cleveland, Buffale, Goesten, Philadelphia, 





WATERBURY FELTS 


Are Made By 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
Oriskany, New York 
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The Cooking of Poplar 

and Hardwood by the 

Seda Process ‘ 

DR. T. H. WERNER and R. T. GREEP 
8. D. Warren Company 


The most important cooking variables in 
the soda process are the cooking tempera- 
ture or pressure, the length of the cooking 
period and the amount of caustic used in 
proportion to the weight of wood cooked. 
The effect of varying these factors within 
possible practical ranges on the yield and 
properties of the various woods usually 
cooked formed the basis of the project 
carried out. 

Poplar, white and yellow birch, beech 
and maple were the woods included in the 
study. 

The laboratory digester consisted of a 
2 gallon steam-jacketed Dopp pressure kettle 
fitted with a gage and thermometer well to 
measure the pressure and temperature inside 
of the kettle. It held conveniently a charge 
of 1000 grams of chips on a bone dry basis. 

In order to eliminate most of the foam- 
ing, during the cook, the chips were heated 
to boiling with the liquor in an Allegheny 
metal pail and then packed in the digester. 
The time required to bring to pressure was 
usually about 20 minutes. The cooking time 
was figured from the time the desired tem- 
perature was reached. 

The chip supply was obtained from 
sound logs which had been sap peeled and 
seasoned in the yard about a year in the 
case of poplar and from 15-18 months in 
the case of the hardwoods. The chips were 
Ye in. in size and air dried to approximately 
7 per cent moisture content. This moisture 
was included in calculating the volume of 
cooking liquor. 

Solid sodium hydroxide was used to make 
the cooking liquor and in order to more 
nearly approach the causticity of commer- 
cially recausticized liquor, about 8 per cent 
sodium carbonate was added. 

After removing from the digester, the 
pulp was immediately washed with hot 
water. This wa: followed by screening and 
two stage bleaching. The first stage was 
with chlorine water, while calcium hypo- 
chlorite was used in the second stage. Both 
stages were run at 3 per cent consistency 
and 77 deg. Fahr. The pulp was given a 
dilute caustic wash betwcen stages. 

The total volume of liquor in all the 
poplar cooks was 4.4 liters and for the hard- 
woods 3.3 liters were used. These volumes 
were sufficient to cover all the chips for 
both woods. 

In order to lighten the experimental work 
and inasmuch as the effects of changing the 


cooking temperature should be similar to 
those obtained with poplar, this variable 
was not changed in the case of hardwoods. 
The cooking temperature was maintained at 
347 deg. Fahr. of 115 lb. steam pressure in 
all cases, only the time of cooking and the 
amount of caustic added being varied. 

In addition to the change in bleach re- 
quirements already mentioned, the observed 
effects produced on the fiber as a result of 
changing the cooking conditions were the 
change in strength characteristics and the 
effect on yield, ease of pulping, alpha cellu- 
lose content, bulking characteristics and 
amount of caustic consumed. 

The strength and beating characteristics of 
the pulps were evaluated by means of the 
Abbe pebble mill. 

Hand made sheets were prepared from the 
pulps and tested at 50 per cent relative 
humidity and 72 deg. Fahr. for Mullen, 
Elmendorf, and M.I.T. fold. Williams free- 
ness tests were also made on corresponding 
samples. 

Yields were obtained by weighing and 
determining the moisture content of the 
screened unbleached pulp. 

Alpha cellulose content was determined 
by the standard TAPPI methods. 

In the case of poplar wood there were no 
screenings down to and including 20 per 
cent caustic at 347 deg. Fahr. When 18 per 
cent and 16 per cent caustic was used there 
was 0.4 per cent and 6 per cent respectively. 
All the hardwoods on the other hand showed 
screenings at 20 per cent caustic but none 
at 22 per cent. Cooked with 20 per cent 
caustic maple gave 0.08 per cent screenings, 
beech 0.3 per cent, white birch a trace, and 
yellow birch 0.1 per cent. At 18 per cent 
caustic the screenings ranged from 4.6 per 
cent for beech to 0.54 per cent for white 
birch. 

In summarizing it might be said that all 
hardwoods seem to cook with approximately 
the same degree of ease. All seem to be 
thoroughly cooked with 22 per cent caustic 
after 6 hours at 347 deg. Fahr., or 115 |b. 
steam pressure—but all showed signs of 
being somewhat undercooked with 20 per 
cent and were definitely raw with 18 per 
cent caustic. Even after but 41/4 hours of 
cooking with 22 per cent caustic there 
was no sign of shives in any case. These 
experiments indicate that the same ease of 
pulping can be obtained with the hardwoods 
using 22 per cent caustic, and 414 hours 
cooking as with poplar at 20 per cent and 
4Y/, hours cooking. 

The caustic consumption of beech and 
maple was practically identical. Yellow 
birch seems to consume about 1 per cent 
more, based on the wood, while white birch 
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takes an intermediate position. Poplar, on 
the other hand, requires about 3 per cent 
less caustic than beech and maple. 

Yellow birch is by far the most difficult 
to bleach. With 22 per cent caustic at € 


hours, approximately 12.5 per cent total 
bleach is required. Within normal pulping 
ranges, i.e. 20-24 per cent caustic, there is 
clearly no great difference between white 
birch, beech, and maple. With 22 per cent 
caustic, close to 10 per cent bleach is re- 
quired as compared to 7 per cent for poplar 
cooked under similar conditions. 

Of all these five woods, yellow birch gives 
the strongest pulp. Beech is easily the poor- 
est of all five pulps. Poplar and white birch 
take an intermediate position. 

From the standpoint of strength alone, 
yellow birch, white birch and poplar are 
definitely superior to beech and maple. This 
is especially true of yellow birch. 

The alpha cellulose content of the differ- 
ent hardwoods varies little and is essentially 
the same as poplar. Cooked at 22 per cent 
caustic, poplar contained 91 per cent alpha 
cellulose, maple 90.7 per cent, white birch 
89.4 per cent, yellow birch 89.3 per cent, 
and ‘beech 90.7 per cent. All tests were 
made on bleached samples. 

Bulk measurements were made on each of 
the different hardwoods and on poplar over 
the full range of caustic used. 

They all confirm the fact that cooking 
conditions make no appreciable change in 
the bulk of the bleached fiber. This seemed 
rather surprising as it was fully expected 
that mild cooking would lead to higher bulk. 
Such was not the case. Apparently, there is 
no clear relation between bulk and severity 
of cooking. 

There is an appreciable difference in bulk, 
however, when fibers from different woods 
are compared. This difference is diminished 
by prolonged beating. The order of decreas- 
ing bulk is: yellow birch, beech, white birch, 
poplar and maple. 

A mixture of 50 per cent poplar and 50 
per cent yellow birch by weight was cooked 
with 22 per cent caustic at 347 deg. Fahr. 
for 41 hours. The pulp was thoroughly 
cooked and no difficulty was experienced in 
bleaching the mixture of hard bleaching yel- 
low birch and easy bleaching poplar. 

The yield of the mixed cook was the 
equivalent of about 1300 Ib. per cord which 
was a reduction of 20 Ib. from the 1320 Ib. 
per cord yield obtained when the woods 
were cooked separately. The bleach require- 
ment of the mixed pulp was practically 
identical with the average of the two sepa- 
rate pulps. After two hours beating the 
bursting strength of the mixture was ap- 
proximately the same. The Elmendorf test 
was 31 per cent lower for the mixed cook. 
Folding endurance was practically identical 
in both cases. Freeness was 26 per cent 
higher for the mixture as against the aver- 
age of the two separate cooks. 

From a consideration of all these results, 
it appears that poplar and hardwood can be 
cooked together without any particular diffi- 
culty, but at the expense of a small reduction 
in yield and some loss of strength. How- 
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CONSIDER the Lewellen Way to 
BETTER SPEED CONTROL 


@ Look about in your plant! Are you allowing fixed 
machine speeds to bottleneck your production? 
RIGHT NOW, it will pay you to check the many 
advantages of Lewellen Variable Speed Control. 
Accurately maintained speeds even to a fraction of 
an r.p.m. usually mean improved machine-perform- 
ance, increased output and a better product. Often 
Lewellen Automatic Controls perform modern mir- 
acles. Our engineers are constantly working with 
companies to solve their speed control problems. 
This is our specialty. It has been for more than 40 
years. Write us. Tell us your problem. No obligation. 


(Mllustrated above) THE COUNTERSHAFT UNIT 


For a wider speed-variation than is possible with the standard Lewellen 
Variable Speed Motor Pulley, or where the machine shaft pulley size is 
fixed, this highly-efficient Countershaft Unit is needed. Mounting the 
driven pulley on the countershaft will obtain the indicated speed at the 
countershaft. A further reduction (or increase) in speed from the counter- 
shaft, will give the correct machine 

The Countershaft Unit combines the adjustable motor base with 
pedestal, supporting a ball-bearing mounted shaft. Tie rods connect the 
two. Where a small driven pulley is mounted on the countershaft, a com- 
pact assembly is provided. For larger driven pulley diameters, slower 
countershaft speeds, and greater center distances, the countershaft unit 
is adjustable to meet space requirements, yet the unit is not bulky, nor 
excessively heavy. The countershaft pedestal is a box casting, for struc- 
tural strength. Shaft and bearing sizes are ample for any duty. 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 





LEWELLEN 


| TRANSMISSIONS 
Verielte Speed! MOTOR PULLEYS 





* Lewellen knows speed control 
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PROCUREMENT ano PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS 






Never before has 
the Exposition of 
Chemical Industries 
been able to do as 
much as it can this 
year to help busy men 
who are worried by 
procurement and pro- 
duction problems. By spending a few days at 
this year’s Chemical Exposition, you can ac- 
complish more than at any other time or place 
in the world—including your own office. 


Three great fioors of Grand Central Palace full 
of exhibits by the very top strata of suppliers 
—each of them devoting a week to the service 
of the chemical industries when such service is 
so important—each making it easy for you to 
see the actual products displayed and demon- 
strated—each providing chemical and engi- 
neering specialists eager to welcome consulta- 
tion and discussion. 


Come to the 
Chemical Exposi- 
tion—bring your 
associates. See 
that all your 
key men attend. 
It’s one of the 
most impor- 
tant things 
you can do at 
this time. 


Id% EXPOSITION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


DE 1-6, 194] 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 
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ever, the proportion of poplar and hardwood 
in the mixture must be fairly accurately 
known, because allowance has to be made 
for the greater density of the hardwoods in 
calculating the pounds of caustic to be added 
per cord or per digester that would be 
equivalent to a given per cent on the bone 
dry wood. 


Proper Use of Cypress in 
the Paper Mill 
JOHN RENO 
The Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


There is a grade of cypress for each pur- 
pose in the mill for which cypress is rec- 
ommended. If you use the correct grade, 
the results will be satisfactory. If you use 
any other grade, the results may be very 
unsatisfactory. You cannot just order “Cy- 


press.” It is necessary to specify the cor- 
rect grade. 

There is only one botanical classification 
for cypress, and that is Taxodium Dis- 
tichum. Within that classification are three 
variations of the species. There is cypress 
that grows in swamps close to tidewater 
(Tidewater Red Cypress). There is cypress 
that grows in inland swamps, back in stag- 
nant water (Deep Swamp Cypress). Then 
there is cypress that grows on dry land 
(Upland Cypress or Yellow Cypress). 

All-Heart Tidewater Red Cypress is 
slow-growing, close-grained and oily. The 
oil does two things for the wood; it actu- 
ally keeps chemicals from coming in con- 
tact with the cellulose and lignin of the 
wood itself, and it is toxic or poisonous 
to fungus. 

The only difference between All-Heart 
Tidewater Red Cypress and Tidewater Red 





ANOTHER SOUTHERN MILL GOES WARREN / 





Newly opened Florida Pulp 
and Paper Company Plant 
at Pensacola. 


54 WARREN PUMPS for 
such services as: 


Black Liquor 

Green Liquor 

Bleached Liquor 
Stock—thick and thin 
White Water 

Wash Water—hot and cold 
Showers 

Caustic 

Boiler Feed 

Underwriter Fire 


Why WARREN? 


Because Warren Paper Mill Pumps 
not only stay with their jobs and 
protect against costly service in- 
terruptions but they do their jobs, 
year after year, at consistently 
low operating and maintenance 
costs. 


For low pumping costs teday and 
tomorrow, write Warren inte your 
pump specifications. 
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Cypress with a portion of sapwood is that 
the heartwood is full of the natural cypress- 
ene oil, while the oil is not present in the 
sapwood. The oil not being in the sap- 
wood, it is subject to both chemicals and 
fungus. 

When you order a quantity of cypress 
for your paper mill, you probably intend 
to use it where it has to resist decay, and 
wherever you see sapwood in it, you might 
just as well write that portion of the board 
off as a bad investment because it is not 
going to do satisfactory work under decay 
conditions. 

Inland, Upland, or Yellow Cypress 
grows entirely up out of the water or 
swamps. It is a much faster growing piece 
of wood with a lot of springwood in it, 
a piece of wood inherently weak to begin 
with. In the summerwood, the cell walls 
of the fibres are thick and the air spaces 
are small; while in the springwood, the 
cell walls are thin and the air spaces are big. 

Another characteristic of yellow cypress 
is that even in the heartwood there is not 
the oil content. That means when yel- 
low cypress is exposed to acids or alkalis 
or to fungus conditions, you are likely to 
have early decay. So the next thing after 
making sure you do not have a lot of sap- 
wood in your cypress, you have to make 
sure you have Tidewater Red Cypress, oily 
stock, rather than yellow cypress. 

I ‘have noticed a tendency among paper 
mill engineers to order “Clear Cypress” 
when they want good cypress. If we were 
to say “Clear Heart Cypress,” we would 
eliminate the sapwood, but we can still 
have a piece of “Clear Heart’’ Yellow Cy- 
press and it will not make a satisfactory 
board for paper mill use. 

If you get cypress without the oil, you 
are not getting that thing which makes 
cypress better than other woods for decay 
resistance. 

Those companies whose business is the 
manufacture of Tidewater Red Cypress be- 
long to the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association. They have official in- 
spectors who separate the Tidewater Red 
Cypress from all other variations of the 
species; that is, the oily cypress from the 
non-oily cypress. 

After separating the different variations 
of the cypress species, the inspectors put 
the arrow symbol on the Tidewater Red 
Cypress only—the identification mark of 
Tidewater Red Cypress. There is good 
cypress produced outside of the association 
—not very much, but some. 

The mark put on that cypress is SCMA. 
That is lumber which has been inspected 
by an official Association inspector and 
identified as Tidewater Red Cypress, even 
though not from an Association mill. That 
mark is acceptable to the Government. If 
one mark or the other, either SCMA or the 
arrow symbol, is not on a piece of cypress, 
there is not too much chance that it is 
actually the oily Tidewater Red Cypess. 

After you have made sure you have 
gotten the correct variation of the species 
for the job, then you have to make sure 
you have the right grade for your particular 
application, because there are a half hun- 
dred grades of cypress. So every piece of 
cypress is grade marked. 

Today there is no excuse for any lumber 
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KNIFE GRINDING 


THE VALUE OF 
proved SUPERIOR SERVICE 


The promise in the earlier design of the models 
here shown, has now become the established 
standard in the latest development of these ma- 
chines, for strictly precision grinding, keen edge 
finish, wet or dry grinding of slitter knives, paper § For Doctor Blades and 














knives, doctor blades, barker knives, chipper silane 
knives, and all straight or bevel edge grinding, and 
universal slitter knife service. * 


Superior, proved, service was never better exemplified than in these 
two machines, definitely establishing the better grinding standards for 
slitter knives, paper knives and doctor blades, which are now becoming 
the standards of the industry through the development and wide adop- 
tion of these machines. 

Superior, economical, proved. Developed by the pioneers in the 
industry. Complete catalogue sent free upon request. 


COVEL-HANCHETT CO.—Big Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 
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wear. fits into practically every serv- 
ice in Paper and Pulp Mills. 
PREVENTS edges of press roll from wearing down ry oxereomies the on eit. 
aster culties of clogging, wire- 
f than rest of roll. ose er encoun- 
ALLOWS uch laced tered with valves of conven- 
sd nagllves weight to be pi on an old tional design. No gates, discs 
felt as on a new felt. or metal-to-metal seating ar- 
rangements are u . Nostem- 
PREVENTS crushing at edges. packing is necessary. They are 
, a definite aid to uced piping 
KEEPS edge of felt dry. costs. 
to t vacuum Hilis-McCanna Co. 
These dryers are operated by piping to presen’ 2433 Neleon x, 
cago 


pump through a small diameter pipe. Very little air 
is required. 








WRITE tor 


Manufactured and distributed et ASAT LAW EW comprehensive 
Catalog No. V-41. 
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Here is a time-saving idea for plants 
performing a series of non-standard 
operations on heavy blocks of metal. 
Arrange machines by general types in 
groups down the shop, i.e. all borers 
together, all planers together, etc. Then 
space each machine of a group in a 
circle, facing inwards. Serve each circle 
with a revolving jib-boom crane, carry- 
ing traveling electric hoists. Interconnect 
jib-booms with short monorail sections. 


Results: Jobs of any character may be 
routed through the shop in continuous 
production without being removed from 
original hoist. All machines of all sizes 
and types available for work on any 
job. Installation illustrated is in the shops 
of a Class I railroad. Reading equip- 
ment throughout. Write for details. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
DEPT. 45 READING, PA. 


READING 








yard in any part of the United States cater- 
ing to the paper mill trade to furnish any- 
thing but trade-marked and grade-marked 
cypress. If you were to order tanks, tubs, 
vats, etc., from a machinery manufacturer 
or tank maker, all these marks are going 
to be milled off in fabrication, end trim- 
ming, etc. For that reason, reserve the 
right to have these tanks inspected (or you 
can say this beater tub or this head box 
or whatever it is) by an official inspector 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and to reject them if not found 
to be made to specifications. 

When you buy a tank or a tub or a vat 
which you are going to line with copper 
or with any other non-porous material, 
your natural inclination is to drop to a 
cheaper grade of cypress or a cheaper spe- 
cies of wood, figuring that your wood is 
only a foundation for the lining. 

The cypress people have a grade which 
they recommend for that purpose. It ‘is 
No. 2 Common All-Heart Tidewater Red 
Cypress, each piece grade marked by the 
symbol SCMA to identify it as Red, H2CM, 
to identify the grade of Heart 2 Common, 
and trade marked by the arrow symbol, 


Ss C 
M A 


if you want Association lumber; otherwise, 
leave that last phrase off. 

A knot might not look too good in a 
lined tank, but it doesn’t make any differ- 





ence as far as durability is concerned. 
When you put a hood or a cover over a 
beater tub or over a tank to keep in 
splash, you don’t care anything about the 
appearance of it; you want a piece of 
wood that will not decay and a piece of 
wood that will stay in place; once again, 
No. 2 Common All-Heart Tidewater Red 
Cypress. 

Cypress is a softwood. It will not stand 
extra heavy trucking. However, there are 
certain places in some mills where floor 
trouble is decay rather than wear. Where 
that is true, we recommend No. 2 Com- 
mon All-Heart. 

Where you have sub-floors and intend 
to put a hardwood facing like maple over 
them and you want a sub-floor which will 
not decay, we once again recommend this 
low-priced, durable grade of cypress. 

When you use cypress for the main fac- 
ing for the floor itself, or where you use 
it as a platform or as a catwalk, put the 
bark side up. By putting the bark side to 
the top, we practically eliminate grain 
raising and reduce shredding and splinter- 
ing to a minimum. 

Paper mill roofs have always been a 
problem. We never recommended cypress 
in years gone by because until recently the 
only grade we had that would do the job 
satisfactorily cost about five times as much 
as you generally pay for a roof. 

About ten years ago we started experi- 
menting with a tight knotted grade of all- 
heart oily cypress. As far as we can find 





marked by the arrow symbol. 


marked as above. 


surface. 


stringers, and beams. 
and marked previously. 


symbol (illustrated above). 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR PAPER MILL CYPRESS 


For suction box sides and bottoms and for unlined tanks, tubs, stock rifflers, 
chests, boxes and vats, etc., that are bought ready-made from a manufacturer, and 
that must be “drop-tight”, specify: These tanks are to be made of Tank Grade 
(All Heartwood) genuine Tidewater Red Cypress, as per the latest grading rules 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. Each piece shall be band 
sawn and bear the SCMA Brand of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to identify the lumber as Tidewater Red Cypress. We reserve the right to 
have these tanks inspected by an official inspector of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association and to reject them if not found to be made to the above 
specifications. 


When you buy the lumber for these items for fabrication by your own carpenters. 
the specifications for the lumber should read: Tank Grade All Heartwood Tidewater 
Red Cypress, each piece grade marked by the symbol SCMA—TNK and trade 


For acid washers and vomit stacks: Use Tank Grade outlined above. 

For tanks, boxes, wet broke trucks, etc., that are to be lined with a non-porous 
lining: #2 Common All Heart Tidewater Red Cypress grade marked by the sym- 
bol SCMA—-H2CM and trade marked by the arrow symbol. 

For hoods and covers: #2 Common All Heart Tidewater Red Cypress, marked as 
above. Also use this grade for partitions for stock rifflers. 

For clay mixing tanks use: #2 Common All Heart Tidewater Red Cypress. 


For floors, platforms and sub-floors where decay conditions are present: #2 
Common All Heart Tidewater Red Cypress, marked as above. On all floors and 
platforms, be sure to put the bark side up, or to put the bark side to the wear 


For roofs: #2 Common All Heart Tidewater Red Cypress marked as above with 
#1 85% Heart Timber grade Tidewater Red Cypress being recommended for joists, 


For screen vats, or shaker vats: Tank grade Tidewater Red Cypress as outlined 


For couch rolls: Clear Heart Tidewater Red Cypress. grade marked by the 
symbol SCMA—CLH and trade marked by the arrow symbol. 

For mill sash: Clear Heart Tidewater Red Cypress, marked as above. 

For beater washer sash: Clear heart Tidewater Red Cypress, marked as pre- 


tlined. 
For Window Frames use: #1 Common 85% Heart Tidewater Red Cypress grade 
Te ee ere eee we SOs by Be nee ape. 
For baffles for stock rifflers use: #3 Common all Heart Tidewater Red Cypress 
grade marked by the symbol SCMA—H3CM and trade-marked by the arrow 


Always reserve the right to have an inspection by an official inspector. 
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out, this grade of cypress, both from prac- 
tical tests and from theoretical experiments, 
should last indefinitely in a root. That is 
the grade of No. 2 Common All-Heart 
Tidewater Red Cypress. 

Where you have roof trouble, you have 
sash trouble. When you install sash, in- 
stall Clear-Heart Tidewater Red Cypress 
sash. If you wish to work a knotty grade 
of cypress into sash and get exactly the 
same durability, you can order a lower 
priced grade of All-Heart Tidewater Red 
Cypress, trade marked and grade marked 
of the grade with whatever size knots and 
other defects you wish to permit. 

There are specifications (see accompany- 
ing presentation), as far as we know, for 
every purpose in the paper mill for which 
you use cypress. If you follow these spe- 
cifications, you will get good results; but 
I would like to impress on you that you 
cannot order just “Cypress,” you cannot 
order “Clear Cypress,” because those grades 
don’t mean a thing in the paper mill. You 
have to order the grade which the cypress 
people recommend for each particular pur- 
pose. 


Current Methods of 


Purifying Water for the 
Pulp and Paper Mill 

A. F. McCONNELL 

The Permutit Company 


Paper is a water carriage process, but 
some waters are not even fit to be vehicles. 
Water cannot be eliminated from the paper- 
making process, therefore, unsuitable waters 
must be made at least tolerable if it is im- 
practicable or too costly to completely 
purify them. 

A satisfactory water supply is one of the 
considerations that dictates the location of a 
paper mill and generally, the raw water sup- 
plies of most paper and pulp mills are not 
heavily polluted by either the natural scoured 
off materials of erosion or by the wastes of 
industry. Some mills, however, have unsat- 
isfactory supplies, either because the water 
is naturally unsatisfactory or because the 
water has changed since the founding of 
the mill. 

The objectionable waters encountered 
most frequently in the paper industry are 
those that are turbid, those that are highly 
colored and those that contain appreciable 
amounts of iron, manganese, organic matter 
and hardness. 

Turbidity removal is accomplished by one 
of two processes; the choice usually being 
dictated by the amount of suspended materia! 
present. With slight amounts, the water 
may be treated with alum and strained 
through sand filters. When larger amounts 
are present, a coagulant, usually alum, is 
stirred up with the water, after which the 
water flows into a tank or basin where the 
velocity is so reduced .that the coagulated 
dirt will sink downwardly through the water 
to become a sludge at the bottom while the 
clarified water is drawn off from the top 
and then passed through sand filters. 

Color removal is accomplished in the 
same way as turbidity removal but closer 
regulation is required of the chemicals fed. 
Alum is the coagulant most frequently used. 
The alum floc forms a tremendously ex- 
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PEELING PULP WOOD 







Ip Making begins back in the woods where 
logs are peeled. Felt making begins back on the 
range where sheep are raised. 


The making of good felts depends on the selection and 
blending of the right kinds of wool — that’s one reason for 
the dependable performance of Draper Felts. Let 


our representative tell you the others. 


Draper Felts Favor Effic'ency 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 CANTON, MASS. 
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tended surface and the color collects in 
the alum floc and the color, alum floc 
and any turbidity that may be present is 
precipitated downwardly as a sludge in the 
settling basin. 

Iron removal methods depend on how 
the iron occurs in the water. If fully 
oxidized it can usually be removed by set- 
tling and filtration. If ‘partially or wholly 
in solution it may be removed by aeration, 
followed by settling and filtration. If iron 
is present in organic or colloidal form, as 
in many colored, surface waters, it may be 
removed by coagulation with alum followed 
by settling and filtration. Soluble ferrous 
iron in clear, deep well waters may be 
removed, together with the hardness, by 
the base exchange action of the zeolite 
water softener. 


In general, manganese is more difficult 
to remove than iron and requires higher 
pH values. It oxidizes more slowly and 
requires long detention periods in basins, 
together with addition of special reagents 
for complete formation of mangenic pre- 
cipitates; often its presence also causes the 
iron to resist oxidation and precipitation. 

Some recent developments have taken 
place in equipment for the removal of ob- 
noxious substances from water and the 
most interesting is the reduction in set- 
tling time obtained as a result of better 
methods of floc formation and the use of 
the adsorbent powers of previously formed 
sludge. 

By adequate mixing with power driven 
mixers and the use of accurate chemical 
feeds and sludge removal, the settling time 
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A full line of smaller sizes Tubers and Bottomers — Flat and Square 


Bag Machines. Also manufacturers of Paper Mill Machinery, Cylinder 


and Fourdrinie) — Jordans — Pumps — Rotery Cutters — The 


Famous “UNDERCUT” Paper Trimmer. 
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in the new settling basins has been reduced 
from the four or more hours for the old 
type basins to two hours or less. 

In the Spaulding Precipitator where the 
products of previous reactions are continu- 
ously mixed up with the entering raw water 
and where a sludge blanket is maintained, 
better results than ever before obtainable 
are secured with a total combined mixing 
and settling time of 60 to 70 minutes. 

If desludging equipment is omitted, space 
must be provided in the settling basin to 
retain the sludge until the basin is re- 
moved from service for cleaning, and to 
avoid the necessity of frequent shutdowns, 
ample space must be provided for this 
hoarding of waste. This requires deep 
basins, 15 to 20 feet or more in depth. 
With sludge removal equipment basins can 
be 8 to 12 feet in depth and produce a 
better water. 

In the Spaulding Precipitator, sludge is 
continuously mixed with entering raw 
water but since sludge is being continu- 
ally withdrawn and sent to waste, old 
sludge does not accumulate and the bleed- 
ing keeps the sludge fresh through continu- 
ous depletion of the precipitates. 

The time of mixing in the mixing zone 
of a Spaulding Precipitator is from 30 to 
40 minutes. The time of detention of the 
water being treated in the filter zone, that 
is in the settling region, is from 20 to 30 
minutes. 

Any of the usual chemical feeders are 
used, and these feeders may be located 
either at the top of the precipitator or at 
ground level. The choice of feeder de- 
pends upon the chemicals to be fed, the 
volume of water to be treated and the 
degree of accuracy of feed required. 

The Spaulding precipitator is used for 
coagulation and settling of turbid waters 
and for the removal of hardness, iron and 
manganese, and with special modifications 
for the removal of silica and fiuorides from 
water by adsorption. 

There are two general types of sand 
filters; pressure and gravity. 

Pressure filters contain a bed of filter 
sand supported on a bed of coarser mate- 
rial, graded in size, that in turn rests upon 
a collecting system and all are contained 
in a steel shell fitted with the necessary 
valves to send the water downwardly 
through the sand during filtration and up- 
wardly during backwashing. 

Pressure filters are used where it is de- 
sired to save repumping, for the filtration 
can be performed at any pressure. 

Gravity filters contain the beds of filter 
sand and supporting material in rectangular 
concrete box or in cylindrical wood or steel 
tank. These, like the pressure filters, are 
fitted with the needed valves for passing 
the water into the filter and into the top 
of the sand bed during filtration and send- 
ing the water into the bottom and up- 
wardly through the sand and into wash 
troughs during backwashing. 

Water purification technique has ad- 
vanced step by step with the development 
of high pressure boiler plants. 

Hot lime and soda softeners that com- 
bine softening, heating and deaerating until 
all traces of oxygen are removed are avail- 
able for boiler plants where this combina- 
tion is most desirable. 
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SIMPLICITY 
WOOD CHIP SCREENS 


Are screening chips and sawdust in 
many key plants in the United 
States and Canada. Every operator 
is a Booster, because capacity and 
low cost operation is assured by a 
Guaranteed Simplicity Installation. 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO. 
Durand, Michigan 








1—783 HP Lasker Adams boiler, 200 Ib. pressure. 

1—1000 HP Stirling boiler, 275 tb. pressure. 

2—Impco design, No. 2 pvip knotters. 

2—511 HP Union tron Works boilers, 200 th. pressure. 
The above partial list—have various sizes; also turbines, engine 
generator sets, pumps, motors, etc. List your equipment with us. 

FLETCHER SALES COMPANY 
835 Security Trust Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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THE WRIGHT way 
TO SPEED PRODUCTION 








FASTER, ever faster production is 
demanded of American industry. One 
tool that will help’speed up your pro- 
duction is the Wright Improved High 
Speed Hoist. 


Wright Hoists are engineered for 
fast, high speed work. Their action is 
smooth and positive—because of their 
correct load wheel and driving spindle 
bearings. They are also safe and 
economical. 


Ruggedly constructed on precision 
design, Wright Hoists give you long- 
time trouble-free service. 


As with all ACCO products, safety is an in-built feature. The 
load chain has a safety factor of 7 to 1. It is made of a special 
process steel which permits the chain to elongate (under over- 
load) 3” to the foot before breaking. This same visual factor of 
safety is inherent in the bottom hook which will slowly open to 
indicate overload beyond the elastic limit of the chain. 


Waricut Trouieys are made to give the same fast, economical, 


safe service as Wricut Hoists. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
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The Trade- Mark of 
“The World’s 
Finest” 
Waterbury 
Felts 


Manvtactured by 
THE WATERBURY 
FELT CO. 











NEW YORK 
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The equipment used, when treating water 
for high pressure steam boilers, usually 
consists of: primary heater, chemical feeds, 
settling tanks, deaerating heater, and filters. 
For low pressure boilers, the deaerating 
heater is sometimes omitted. Exhaust steam 
is used to heat the raw water. 

Zeolite softeners have been available for 
thirty years. In these softeners the zeolite, 
which is in granular form, is supported on 
a bed of gravel in a steel shell. This shell 
has a collector and distributor at top and 
bottom and the required valves for passing 
the water downwardly through the zeolite 
during softening and upwardly during back- 
washing. When the softener has completed 
the portion of the operating cycle where 
the hardness is removed from the water, 
the unit is cleansed by. backwashing and 
then regenerated by flushing a brine made 
from common salt, downwardly through it, 
which restores the zeolite to its original 





capacity for effecting water softening. 

The latest type of zeolite, carbonaceous 
zeolite, or Zeo-Karb is unaffected by acids 
and can therefore be regenerated by acids 
instead of salt and when thus regenerated, 
the carbonaceous zeolite exchanges hydro- 
gen for the lime, magnesium and sodium 
in the water. It thus eliminates bicar- 
bonate and gives an effluent of low total 
solids. 

The carbonaceous zeolites remove so- 
dium, magnesium, calcium, iron, aluminum 
and manganese from solution in water. 

The non-siliceous character of this zeo- 
lite makes it suitable for softening water 
low in silica, since low silica waters are 
particularly aggressive to siliceous zeolites. 
The non-siliceous character of this zeolite 
makes it particularly suitable for the treat- 
ment of feed water for high pressure 
boilers where even slight increases in silica 
in the water are undesirable. 





tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, held in New York City, 
February 17-20, 1941. Previous installments appeared in 
the March, April, May, June, July, and August issues, and 
will be continued until abridgments of all available papers 
presented at this meeting have been published. 





Economic Losses Due to the 
Activities of Microorganisms 
J. R. SANBORN! and 
RAPHAEL A. GILLOTTE? 


Nearly all of the activities of microor- 
ganisms in pulp systems mean economic 
waste. In a few cases mills have attained 
a control that practically eliminates micro- 
Organisms from pulp systems. 

The method of procedure employed in 
the study of microbiological problems of 
mills includes: (1) the making of bac- 
teriological counts at selected points 
throughout the system, (2) determination 
of types of microorganisms present and 
their significance, and (3) suggestions as 
to specific remedies. 

Through systematic analyses of samples 
of process water and stock taken at focal 
points in a mill system, sources of micro- 
biological growth and decompositions may 
be revealed and the effectiveness of con- 
trol measures satisfactorily indicated. Stud- 
ies such as these are of practical benefit 
in prompt determination and control of 
causal agents responsible for many trouble- 
some conditions. 

Several mills manufacturing high-grade 
paper and paperboard for the packaging 
of perishable foods have secured substantial 
reductions in bacteriological counts through- 
out pulp systems. They maintain low 
counts and periodically carry out bacteri- 
ological tests of water supplies and stock 
in order to determine if development of mi- 
crobiological growth at all focal points is 
being prevented. Some of these mills have 
achieved a control that practically elim- 
inates microorganisms from the mill sys- 





(1) and (2) New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


tems others are making considerable progress 
toward this goal. 

In addition to the making of total counts 
for the purpose of detecting the points at 
which microbiological growth in mill sys- 
tems is taking place, it is desirable to know 
the identify of the organisms responsible 
for slime growths and decompositions. 
This work is accomplished with the aid 
of special media and microscopic examina- 
tions. In order to secure more compre- 
hensive knowledge of the types of micro- 
organisms found in pulp, paper, and paper- 
board mills, additional tests necessary for 
identification of species, have been em- 
ployed in this work. Detailed studies of 
types reveal a diversified microbiological 
flora. 

Due to incomplete knowledge as to 
proper classification of certain groups of 
microorganisms that comprise the mill flora, 
it is impossible in same cases to give these 
forms precise designations. Speaking gen- 
erally, the organisms most frequently en- 
countered may be grouped as follows: 

(1) Coliform types belonging to the gen- 
eral Escherichia-and Aerobacter. Interme- 
diate types also occur. 

(2) Nonspore-bearing bacterial species 
belonging to the genera Micrococcus, Pseu- 
domionas, and to the poorly defined genera 
Achromobacter, Flavobacterium,  Alcali- 
genes, and Cellulomonas. 

(3) Spore-bearing bacterial species such 
as Bacillus subtilis and its slime-forming 
relative Bacillus peptogenes ; Bacillus mesen- 
tericus (syn. Bacillus pumilus), Bacillus 
megatherium, Bacillus cereus, Bacillus my- 
coides, and various thermophilic and anae- 
robic types. 

(4) Filamentous mold-like bacteria be- 
longing to the genus Actinomyces, and 
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CARBON 
BLACK 


ARIS II Black is espe- 

cially easy to disperse 
because it is free from 
oiliness and coarse 
agglomerates. Ultra- 
microscopic fineness of 
particles assures even 
distribution and uniform- 
ity of color. Other quali- 
ties which give PARIS II 
Black advantages in the 
making of black and gray 
paper stocks are: 


GOOD COLOR VALUE 


High tinctorial strength 


EASE OF HANDLING 
UNIFORMITY 


PARIS Il 
Ylack 


Compressed or 
Semi-Compressed 
for Jet Black Papers 
* 
Uncompressed 
for Tinting Gray Stocks 


We invite technical inquiry 
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special groups such as the iron bacteria that 
sometimes develop in water supplies. 

(5) Pseudo yeasts and yeast-like fungi— 
Torula, Oidium, Monilia. 

(6) Filamentous fungi of the mold type 
including Penicillium, Aspergillus, Citromy- 
ces, Fusarium, Cephalosporium, Botrytis, 
Trichoderma, Alternaria, Cladosporium, and 


sa 

y other fungus types occur more or 
less frequently such as Acrostalagmus, Chae- 
tomium, Trichothecium, Thamnidium, Glio- 
cladium, Mucor, Torulopsis, Clonostachys, 
Sporotrichum and Stachybotrys. 

Other groups of organisms such as cer- 
tain microscopic plants known as algae, de- 
veloping periodically in some raw water 
supplies, cause trouble only spasmodically, 
usually infrequently, and are not ordinarily 
considered as members of a typical mill 
flora. The blue-green algae present at times 
in fresh water may product objectionable 
discolorations of pulp. Odor problems are 
occasionally traced to algae. 

The various groups of organisms enumer- 
ated above contain species that produce 
slimes others that destroy cellulose fiber, 
mildew stock, discolor pulp and paper prod- 


ucts, rot felts, aggravate corrosion difficul- 
ties, or form objectionable odors in pulp 
systems. 

If the slime and stock discoloration prob- 
lems, selected at random, were studied 
along with the microorganisms causing 
these conditions, it would be found that 
slime-forming coliform-like bacteria, slimy 
varieties of the Bacillus subtilis-Bacillus 
mesentericus groups, the yeast-like organ- 
isms Oidium and Monilia, and certain 
fungus genera such as Aspergillus, Peni- 
cillium, ot Trichoderma occur frequently. 
In a number of instances equally serious 
difficulties may be caused by other groups 
of microorganisms including Cladosporium, 
Chaetomium, Botrytis, Cephalosporium, or 
Clonostachys; that are .encountered only 
occasionally. Fortunately the control meas- 
ures that are effective against the types men- 
tioned above, are proving helpful in elim- 
inating organisms that are less common 
and not so well known. The slime-pro- 
ducing microorganisms tend, however, to 
be restricted to clearly defined groups for 
which fairly uniform control procedures are 
already being developed. 

Nearly all mills utilize germicidal treat- 
ments. They all agree that fresh water, as 
used, shuld be in a satisfactory condition. 
Many mills have discovered that the main- 
tenance of an excess of germicide in fresh 
water enables them to use this water as a 
bacteria-killing solution which is unusually 
effective in washups and in sterilizing 
cleaned surfaces of equipment and piping, 
thereby preventing specific slime-forming 
organisms from immediately redeveloping 
on these surfaces. Many news and ground- 
wood mills carry chlorine residuals vary- 
ing between 0.5 and 2.0 p.p.m., depending 
upon local conditions and practicability. 
The bacteria-killing effect of chlorinated 
fresh water can be used to good advan- 
tage in preparing starch solutions, in steriliz- 
ing felts, and on showers. In other words, 
the beneficial effects of this bacteria-kill- 
ing solution should be utilized wherever it 
is practical and feasible to do so. Mills 
make rather common use of this procedure. 
Newsprint mills, in particular, have been 
unusually successful in its applications. 

Due to the readily fermentable character 
of groundwood, newsprint and groundwood 
pulp mills face microbiological problems 
that are quite different from mills that do 
not use or handle appreciable quantities 
of this pulp. The microbiological flora 
of groundwood is fairly specific and uni- 
form. There are, however, considerable 
variations in the seriousness of the con- 
ditions produced and in the forms which 
these troubles may assume. Nevertheless, 
rather uniform control procedures have been 
developed by newsprint mills involving the 
use of heavily chlorinated fresh water. 





Due to the diversification and aggressive- 
ness of the types of organisms that develop 
in these mills, it is frequently necessary to 
employ copper sulphate at one or more 
focal points of growth, such as white water 
chests, in addition to the straight chlorina- 
tion or chloramine treatment of fresh water. 
Best control is secured when returned white 
water receives direct applications of germi- 
cides. Chloramines or pentachlorophenates 
are perhaps most generally utilized in white 
water systems, usually supplemented by 
small additions of copper sulphate. 


Mills that utilize mainly bleached and un- 
bleached chemical pulps have microbio- 
logical problems that are essentially dif- 
ferent from those of the former group, 
but which bear directly upon efficient oper- 
ation and high quality production. While 
these mills quite generally utilize satis- 
factory supplies of fresh water, they do not, 
as a group, carry as high a chlorine residual 
in this water as the former group nor do 
they use this supply so extensively as a 
bacteria-killing solution. These mills do, 
however, emphasize the use of chemical 
treatments in mill systems. The growth 
of microorganisms in returned white water 
is generally controlled and stock systems 
frequently receive applications of specific 
germicides. Calender water, size press so- 
lutions, starch solutions and broke stock are 
handled and treated in ways which pre- 
vent the development of microorganisms. 
Cleaning and sterilizing procedures are ap- 
plied regularly and systematically to size 
press and calender water boxes, piping, 
save-alls, and all other parts of the process 
that are conducive to microbiological 
growth. 

Mills that bleach their own stock and 
have satisfactory fresh water supplies are 
in a particularly favorable position to estab- 
lish good control procedures. On the other 
hand, mills that obtain a considerable por- 
tion of the stock used from other mills, 
converting plants or dealers are usually 
forced to contend with microbiological 
growths or miscellaneous contaminations 
that may be introduced with these mate- 
rials. This situation, aggravated as it is by 
present economic conditions, has led to the 
development of many different methods for 
the elimination of undesirable microorgan- 
isms in stock. These procedures provide 
considerable flexibility in their applications. 
It is sometimes necessary to take extra- 
ordinary precautions to prevent the devel- 
opment and spread of mildew, to apply 
germicidal materials at beaters or beater 
chests, or to use specific control measures 
elsewhere in the system. The pulp going on 
machines frequently receives treatment and, 
in special cases, fungicides or chemical 
preservatives are applied in calender water 
boxes. Many mills use starch fairly regu- 
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larly. This product is fermentable and 
special precautions should be employed in 
its preparations and use. It is recom- 
mended that mills purchase chlorinated 
starch, make starch solutions with water 
containing a germicide, and cook or hold 
these solutions at temperatures in the vi- 
cinity of 190 deg. Fahr’ When starch is 
used at fan pump or elsewhere in the 
system and when paper or paperboard is 
sized with starch, white water and broke 
containing this fermentable material are 
rendered particularly susceptible to bac- 
terial growth. Specific germicides should 
be selected and applied with adequate 
knowledge as to the nature, origin, growth 
characteristics, and resistance of the causal 
organisms, keeping in mind that, follow- 
ing eradication, preventive measures should 
be established. 


Use of Sveen Glue 


P. M. LODDENGAARD! and 
RICHARD TUTT, JR.” 


Since the introduction of the Sveen meth- 
od of fine fiber and filler retention in this 
country in 1936 [P. M. Loddengaard, 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 20:291-296 (June, 
1937) ] requests have come for information 
as to whether Sveen will work advantage- 
ously on a closed system. 

To ascertain what the method will do if 
the system is closed, there should be a com- 
parative run on the same sheet of paper 
with and without it. When everything is 
set up for the trial, immediately before any 
Sveen glue solution is turned on, water 
samples are taken from the headbox, trays, 
suction boxes, effluent from save-all, and 
frequently of water to the save-all. On cyl- 
inder machines water samples are taken 
from headboxes, vat overflow, and save-all 
effluent. Simultaneously with the taking of 
these samples a tear-out of the paper on the 
reel is secured to tie-in with them. A record 
is kept of beater furnishes including broke 
and/or slush stock. If any re-used water, 
carrying filler, from a service tank is being 
used on the machine or to drop beaters, 
samples of that are taken. Where such 
water, carrying filler, has been used off and 
on without any particular attention being 
given to its filler content, wide variations 
may occur in ash tests from time to time. 

After the first set of samples have been 
taken the Sveen glue solution is turned on. 
Usually the first observation, particularly on 
heavily filled sheets, is an immediate slow- 
ing up of the sheet accompanied by a jump 
in weight and ash, indicating that the glue 
has taken up the rich solids in the circu- 
lating back waters. This is only temporary. 
The machine tender shuts off some stock 
and adjusts his weight, the system soon be- 
comes leaner, but the ash still remains above 
normal. The next observation after this first 
surge is over, is that the sheet is freer on 
the wire, the drainage is more rapid. Fre- 
quently when trays are shallow they over- 
flow with the excess water leaving the sheet, 
the’ sheet seems to dry easier and there is 
a drop in back pressure. 

Whatever tendency there may have been 
toward two-sidedness in the finished sheet 


(1) Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co. (2) Pet 
Shien Saree. Pp (2) Peter 
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has been changed for the better, formation 
improved, more fines retained, and filler and 
color more evenly distributed through the 
sheet. Invariably the sizing is better. The 
duplexing or two-sidedness on colored 
sheets is materially lessened. Reductions in 
size and color furnish, as well as filler fur- 
nish are secured. 

The increased retention of filler secured 
by using this method has reduced materially 
the rate of clogging wet press felts, hence 
less frequent necessity of washing. 

In sizing tests by the ink flotation method 
before glue was used the reading would be 
10 to 12 minutes, and with Sveen glue it 
would increase to 18 to 20 minutes. On 
a hanging sheet, it rose from 5 minutes to 
11 minutes. On an unfilled sheet, hard- 
sized, it rose from 18 to 35 minutes. 

Sveen works regardless of machine pH. 
It has been run successfully on a machine 
where the pH was as low as 3.7 and on 
up the range to 7.8 with carbonate fillers. 

Some mills using carbonate filler have 
felt it necessary to introduce alum to the 
stock at some point in the system to secure 
enough flocculation for any kind of reten- 
tion at all. Glue has been introduced under 
such conditions and the alum eliminated, 
retention being every bit equal to that se- 
cured with alum. 


of Base 
Papers for Varnish Coatings 


VICTOR A. RYAN, Research Director 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. 


Consideration will be given, herein, only 
to those papers which are treated with oleo- 
resinous varnishes and subsequently baked 
at relatively high temperatures, such as the 
papers used for food closures and for elec- 
trical insulation. In these types of base 
papers, the baking temperatures encountered 
are rarely less than 280 deg. Fahr. and 
may run as high as 325 deg. Fahr., while 
the baking cycles run from 60 to 120 min- 
utes, depending upon the number of coats 
of varnish applied. It is apparent that, 
in a paper of this type, heat resistance is the 
property of paramount importance. 

At the present time there is no stand- 
ardized method of test for the measurement 
of heat resistance which undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the limited source of supply for 
varnishing grade papers. New sources of 
supply will not be available until some test 
method is adopted by the industry which 
will satisfactorily indicate the resistance 
of paper fibers to embrittlement when sub- 
jected to high temperature baking opera- 
tions. 

The Weller test, which was first de- 
scribed by Bachmann [A. E. Bachmann, 
Paper Trade J. 80, No. 8:51 (1925)} and 
later studied and analyzed by Peek and 
Finch [Peek, R. L., Jr. and Finch, J. M., 
Paper Trade J. 88:56-62 (Feb. 7, 1929)} 
has been found to be a satisfactory method 
of measurement for the heat resistance of 
papers. After a preliminary study of the 
test, the author has been using it, with cer- 
tain modifications, for the past several years 
with remarkable success, although he has 
not been able to have it adopted by sup- 
pliers. 

The author prefers to group tensile and 
brittleness strength tests together in a 











method which he designates as the flexibility 
index test. The result of this test is ex- 
pressed in a simple mathematical formula 
which gives a relative value satisfactory for 
practical purposes. 
The flexibility index is computed from the 

formula: 

B 

Flexibility Index — ——— 100 
2T 


when B is the mean brittleness strength, 
and T is the mean tensile strength. 

The flexibility index test is simple and 
can be carried out in a comparativély short 
time; it is a practical, dependable relative 
measurement of the flexibility of papers. 

All papers tend to brittleness in some 
degree on baking, and, inasmuch as increas- 
ing brittleness is accompanied by decreasing 
flexibility, it is evident that the ratio of 
flexibility after heating to the flexibility e- 
fore heating is a relative measurement of the 
heat resistance of papers. 

The heat resistance index is then com- 
puted from the formula: 


FI —a 
100 





Heat Resistance Index = 
FI—b 


when FI-a is the flexibility index after heat- 
ing, and FI-4 is the flexibility index before 
heating. 

The magnitude of the baking temperature 
has a decided effect on the flexibility index. 
On the same grade of paper, the low acid 
(high pH) sample, is decidedly less effected 
than the high acid (low pH) sample, show- 
ing that high acid papers tend to brittle- 
ness more than the low acid ones. In any 
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JESSOP STAINLESS STEELS 


Types 316 and 317 stainless steels are especially valuable in 
paper and pulp processing because of their superior resistance 
to sulphurous acid and sulphite liquors, sodium and calcium 
brines, hypochlorite solutions, and phosphoric acids. 


The addition of columbium to the extent of at least six times 
the carbon content makes welding much easier and eliminates 
the necessity of annealing after welding. Stress relieving for 
code vessels is also simplified. 


You can help us avoid production delays, and further improve 
your equipment, by specifying JESSOP Type 316cb or 317cb 
columbium-bearing stainless steels. They are supplied in either 
solid stainless sheets and plates or in stainless-clad sheets and 
plates, as desired. 


JESSOP STEELS OF AMERICA 


CARBON - HIGH SPEED - SPECIAL ALLOY 


STAINLESS and COMPOSITE STEELS 








SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 


WM. CABBLE 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 


80-88 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Other Manufacturers 


REDUCE COSTS, IMPROVE QUALITY, AND INCREASE 
PRODUCTION WITH THE USE OF STICKLE 
DRAINAGE AND CONTROL 


@ Mills now operating paper and board machines equipped 
with Stickle Drainage and Controls report savings of 400 
to 1200 pounds of steam per ton of product dried. The 
average saving, based on operating results, in mills where 
installations have been made is 20 per cent, or better. 

Not only does a co-ordinated system of Stickle Equip- 
ment reduce the cost of steam and eliminate the waste of 
steam, but it provides positive drainage of condensate and 
air, permits the establishment and maintenance of moisture 
content — variation within one-half of one per cent guar- 
anteed — increases production volume and reduces the 
quantity of sub-standard stock. 

An investment in Stickle Equipment pays big dividends. 














@ The new Stickle Tension and Thermal 
Control (inset at right) stabilizes steam 
flow, controls moisture, ana provides 
uniform drying. Little manual attention 
necessary. 
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@ Stickle Differential Drainage unit recently 
designed and installed to meet exacting re- 
quirements of one of country's large boxboard 
manufacturers. 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION, we will submit suggestions for improv- 
ing your drainage and drying, giving you SAVINGS we will 
GUARANTEE with Stickle Equipment. Ask for field engineer to 
call. Bulletins 60 and 60C mailed on request. 


STICKLE 


STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2225 Valley Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








LATTERING air ham- 
mers, roaring bull- 
dozers and clanging well 


casing noise dins the air i 


throughout the country. 

Defense projects are being rushed—pro- 
duction is going up—up—and up! But 
the entire program is moving on a simple 
life necessity—Water! 





Almost before the first transit is leveled. 
Layne men are on the job. rigs are up 
and the drills are biting through soil. 
clay, rock and on to water bearing forma- 
tions. In record time you'll hear the hum 
of powerful motors and the splashing of 
cool clear water. Such is the tempo of 
today’s unparalleled activity as the Na- 
tion faces an unpredictable future. 

Keyed to the ever increasing and ex- 
tremely urgent need for speed in pro- 
duction is Water! And wherever the Pump 
and Well is of Layne build. there you will 
find dependable performance no matter 
how heavy the load or prolonged the run. 


Never has the Layne anization been 
so keenly alert to its of producing 
great quantities of water with utmost 
speed. Never has it been operating more 
efficiently. If you need more water to 
further speed production, write or wire 


LAYNE & BOWLER. INC. 
Memphis. Tenn. 


LayNE 
PUMPS & WELL 
WATER SYSTEMS 


Co. ark. 




















given acidity and baking temperature, the 
sulphate papers are less effected than the 
sulphite, showing that fiber composition is 
a contributing factor to brittleness equally 
as important as the acidity. Practical expe- 
rience has determined the fact that papers 
with less than 80.75 flexibility index, after 
baking, are unsatisfactory for high tem- 
perature varnishing work. 

There is a well co-ordinated relation be- 
tween acidity, as represented by the pH 
value, and heat resistance; and pH value 
is indicative of heat resistance only when 
it is a question of papers of similar com- 
position. With papers of dissimilar com- 
position, the pH does not indicate heat 
resistance. 

It has long been known, and believed, 
that the amount of varnish absorbed by 
paper is in inverse ratio to the Gurley den- 
sity. Actual practice has confirmed this 
fact. 

We know from practice that the brittle- 
ness of varnished papers increases with the 
amount of penetration of varnish into the 
fibers and interstices of the sheet. There- 
fore the flexibility index of a varnished 
paper will decrease with increasing penetra- 
tion of varnish, which establishes the fact 
that the amount of varnish absorbed by 
paper is in inverse ratio to the flexibility 
index. 

With increasing density of the base 
paper, less varnish is absorbed and increas- 
ing flexibility of the varnished paper results. 

The lack of a method of measurement for 
flexibility and heat resistance has been re- 
sponsible for the fact that complete require- 
ments could not be set up covering base 
papers for use in varnishing because, with- 
out it, there was no way to predict or indi- 
cate behavior in a baking operation and 
papers could not be satisfactorily specified. 

It is now felt that the flexibility index 
test and the heat resistance index test can 
be correlated with actual baking behavior 
and can be used in conjunction with the 
conventional paper tests now in use to set 
up complete requirements of base papers 
for varnish coatings. 

In the preparation of base papers for 
varnishing, nothing but pure pulps should 
be used. Groundwood or sulphite pulps 
should never be used in the composition; 
they not only impair the mechanical strength 
but greatly reduce the heat resistance. For 
best results, “varnishing krafts” should be 
made from spruce sulphate pulp; pine sul- 
phate pulp has a deleterious effect on the 
heat resistance, greater in extent than sul- 
phite pulp. 

A great number of electrical papers are 
unsized, while some of them and all of the 
food papers contain sufficient sizing to meet 
weight, strength, and, especially, Gurley 
density requirements. Where sizing is nec- 
essary, nothing but pure alum-rosin should 
be used. Mineral fillers and other loading 
materials will reduce flexibility and heat re- 
sistance and, in the case of electrical papers, 
will impair the electrical properties. It is 
customary for the user to specify an ash con- 
tent of not more than 1.0 per cent, and in 
special cases 0.5 per cent, in order to keep 
inorganic fillers out of the furnish. 
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Surface or tub sizes should never be used; 
they prevent proper penetration and anchor- 
age of the varnish. 

Thickness must be controlled within the 
narrowest limits. 

The moisture content should not exceed 
4 per cent. 

The density depends entirely upon 
whether a penetrated or nonpenetrated type 
of paper is desired. The proper density is 
usually determined by trial runs before it 
is definitely specified. Electrical papers usu- 
ally run between 65 and 150 seconds per 
100 cc. while, in the food papers, the regu- 
lar supercalendered krafts are usually speci- 
fied with a 300 seconds minimum and the 
special water-finished kraft with a 550 sec- 
onds maximum. 

Varnishing papers should be as free from 
acid as possible in order to insure against 
embrittlement on baking. It is therefore de- 
sirable to include pH requirements in a spe- 
cification. A minimum pH value of 5.8 
will satisfy the requirements of food pa- 
pers. Electrical papers should be as close as 
possible to the neutral point (pH 7.0) but 
in no case less than 6.2. The pH specified 
will apply to the finished sheet of paper 
and not to the beater. 

All papers should have an initial flexi- 
bility index of not less than 85 and, after 
baking 90 minutes at 290 deg. Fahr., all, 
except the special water-finished kraft for 
food closure purposes, should have a heat 
resistance index of not less than 95. The 
water-finished kraft should be specified at 
minimum 90. 
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Many a Norwood Calender that we built more than 20 
years ago is still running all right and doing a good job 
. . . SO it is not surprising if your calenders, too, are 
running all right. 


But during the past ten years we have made a lot of im- 
provements .. . additions and refinements . . . that speed 
up the operation of calendering and decrease the number 
of delays because of broke and other troubles. Most of 
these improvements can be added to your present calen- 
ders to bring them up to date and speed them up to 
present day needs. Technical bulletins covering these im- 
provements are yours for the asking. Here are some 
suggestions: 


Save Time and Money by Having Your Calenders 
Equipped with the New Power-Saving Drive. No. & 
PM-37, Drives 

Save Time and Money by Having the Ideal Pressure 
Device on Your Calenders. No. PM-38, Pressure [] 
EROUUUOE 0 6-4 tage whe) cu ceptnaces sibeense>oeeaes 
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Your Calenders May Be Running All Right...But... 


Don't Let The Finishing Room Become Your Production 
Bottleneck When Y ou Can Speed Up With These Comparatively 
Low Cost Improvements To Your Present Equipment 


Save Time and Money by Having Your Calenders 
Equipped with the New Adjustable Intermediate Roll 
Journal Boxes. No. PM-40, Important Features 
Included on Norwood Calenders................. [] 
Save Time and Money by Having Rolls That Stand Up 
and Do the Job Right. No. PM-39, Norwood Cal- [] 
ender Rolls 


Speed Up Your Platers by Having Us Change Them 
From Belt to Motor Drive. Details on Request. ... 


Don’t Let the Finishing Room Become Your Bottle- 
neck. Investigate These Modern Improvements Now. 
Just Check the Technical Bulletins You Would Like 
to Have, Attach to Your Card, and Mail. 


THE NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
16 Ne. Maple $t., Florence, Mass. 


A GOOD START AND A GOOD FINISH WITH 


DEPENDABLE WATER FILTERS 
AND PAPER FINISHING MACHINERY 
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Cat ORS ..G 
for Board and Paper 


C.K. WILLIAMS &CO. 
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FOR 55 YEARS 


PAPER MILL OILING SYSTEMS 
Have been the Unanimous Choice 
of The Paper Industry 
ern o 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 




















NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





10-Ton Hydrapulper 

Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, N. Y., 
Division of the Black-Clawson Co., has an- 
nounced a Hydrapulper with an output 
capacity of 10 tons per 24 hours. The 
pulper is 4 ft. in diameter, and 10 ft. in 





height. It has a 150 gallon capacity at 
operating depth. Specially designed for 
applications where a small capacity is 
needed, the manufacturer suggests it for 
application in mills making molded paper 
products and for laboratory usage. 


Steam System Conditioning 
Process 


Pressure-Jet Corp., 631 E. Center St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has announced a process 
for the corrective treatment of a steam sys- 
tem beyond the boiler. The process, 
known as the Pressure-Jet Process, includes 
a specially compounded fluid for the treat- 
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ment of the steam and a mechanical unit 
for injecting it into the steam system. 

The manufacturer states that the fluid, 
which is essentially alkaline in character, is 
non-caustic; and that it is non-injurious to 
ferrous or non-ferrous metals, packings, or 
gaskets. 

In operating the system, an automatic 


Page 606 


liquid level switch of the Pressure-Jet unit 
controls current to an electric heater ele- 
ment which heats the fluid within the unit 
to temperature up to 350 Fahr. and pressures 
up to 150 Ib., turning the current “on” 
when the unit is filled and “off” when the 
treatment has been discharged. A pressure 
control switch maintains the desired pres- 
sure. Rate of discharge is controlled by 
adjusting a needle valve. Discharge, 
through a copper tube, takes place under 
high pressure through a small orifice into 
the steam main, where atomization and 
flashing of the fluid occurs, permitting the 
fluid to be carried to all parts of the sys- 
tem with the steam. 

The treatment, according to the manu- 
facturer, separates existing scale, sludge, 
rust or other products of corrosion into 
very minute particles which are held in sus- 
pension, and which flow-off with the con- 
densate; neutralizes the acidity in the sys- 
tem; reduces COeg; and prevents further 
rusting or corrosion. Among numerous ap- 
plications, the manufacturer suggests the 
use of the process for keeping the interior 
surface of paper machine dryers free from 
scale and incrustation. 


Air-Power Agitator 


Eastern Engineering Co., 45 Fox St., 
New Haven, Conn., has announced an 
air-powered, portable, batch mixer suitable 
for average jobs utilizing 50 or 100 gallon 
contaitiers. The mixer includes a ball- 





bearing, equipped, 1% hp. air motor (maxi- 
mum speed—2000 r.p.m. on 100 Ib. pres- 
sure), an exhaust silencer for motor, a 


stainless steel shaft coupled to motor 
through a nickel plated tube-type coupling, 
a 4 in. diameter nickel plated bronze pro- 
peller fastened to shaft end, and an ad- 
justable clamp for attaching mixer to edge 
of container. The speed of the motor 
can be varied by reducing the air pressure. 
The manufacturer states that the mixer 
is explosion-proof, and can be operated 
without danger in the presence of serious 
fire hazards. 


Pulsation Dampener for 
Governors and Gauges 

J. A. Campbell Co., 645 East Wardlow 
Rd., Long Beach, Calif., has announced a 
pulsation dampener for governors and 
gauges. The device, known as the Camp- 
bell Micro-Bean, consists of a solid brass 
body, a filter for protection from foreign 
matter, and a valve for effecting very sensi- 


tive control of the shut-off. According to 
the manufacturer, the device can be in- 
stalled on the pressure line to the dia- 
phragm of a pump governor for the pro- 
tection of the pressure gauge mechanism 
and’ tube, also the spring, diaphragm and 
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stem packing. The manufacturer also states 
that the device, universal in application 
for varied purposes up to 3000 Ib. pressure, 
will give any degree of stabilization de- 
sired by merely turning the valve. 


Vertical Turbine Pump 
Improvement 

The Pomona Pump Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Pomona, Cal., has announced funda- 
mental design changes in the guide vanes 
of its line of Pomona Vertical Turbine 
pumps. The new vane shape, bulbous at the 
advanced end, according to the manufac- 





turer, increases over-all operating effi- 
ciency as much as 10 per cent, end, in addi- 
tion, permits the high efficiency to be main- 
tained over a broader range of capacities 
than is possible with ordinary turbine 
pumps. A pump of older design may take 
advantage of the new design by substitut- 
ing a new bowl assembly for the old one. 


Vibration-Service 

A new lamp, the construction of which 
protects the filament from vibration and 
jar, has been announced by the Wabash 
Appliance Corp., 335 Carroll St., Brook- 
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Pui a Bauer Prepared Sheet 
Through Laboratory Tests! 


@ The next time you see a sheet of paper prepared 
on Bauer double-dise pulpers, analyze it. You'll 
notice three things: 

















1) There will be little evidence of cutting 
or shortening. 


2) You'll find a high Mullen with excellent 
freeness and formation. 


3) You'll notice that tear and fold are well 
preserved. 

Get these results on your papers by specifying 
Bauer pulpers. Built for kraft knotter and screen 
rejects, semi-chemical and semi-sulphite pulps, 
ground wood screening, boxboard, and container. 
Two sizes are available . . . 24” and 36” . . . each 
with a wide variety of disc patterns. 


Write for details. THE BAUER BROS. CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. sprincrietp, oHio 


FELTS 


MAKE GOOD PAPER 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS, APPLETON. WIS. 
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lyn, N. Y. Four molybdenum springs 
welded to six flexible filament supports 
protect the filament. A nickel neck re- 
flector, welded to a seventh support, serves 
to reflect light away from the neck of 
the bulb, while a center piece of mica 
insulates the wire supports from the disc 
and helps keep heat away from the base. 





The lamp will be made in 100, 150, and 
200 watt sizes in five separate voltages from 
110 to 130 volts, and in four separate volt- 
ages from 220 to 250 volts. Standard fin- 
ish will be either inside frosted or clear. 
The average burning life, according to the 
manufacturer, will be 1,000 hours. 


Sump and Bilge Pump 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michi- 

gan Ave., Chicago, has announced a non- 

clogging centrifuga’ pump, the 5410SS, 








“Shaf-tite” 
PATENTED ROLLS 
for WET FELTS 


end roll troubles. Exclusive 
features give longer life at lower 
cost. All types of wood, metal 
and rubber ro'ls. 


SEND FOR CATALOG No. 740 
RODNEY HUNT 
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which has been designed specifically for 
intermittent-duty sump or bilge pumping, 
wet pit, or submerged service. The pump 
is designed for suspension from the floor 





level into a sump or bilge, multiple pump 
units being suspended in one sump where 
large variations in flow requires reserve 
pumping capacity. The pump is available 
in 2, 3, 4, and 5 inch sizes for capacities 
up to 1400 g.p.m., for heads up to 120 
feet, and for settings up to 25 feet. 


Glass Electrode pH 
Indicator 

Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia, has announced a glass 
electrode pH indicator which embodies 
a rugged deflection meter, a thermionic am- 
plifier of high stability, a manual - tem- 
perature compensator, self-contained stable 





electrodes, and a mahogany case. The in- 
dicator, according to the manufacturer, re- 
tains full accuracy (+ 0.1 pH) up to 85 
Fahr. in atmospheres of 95 per cent rela- 
tive humidity. Measurements are made 
simply by pouring a sample into its self- 
contained beaker, and reading pH directly 
from the meter scale. 


Spray Kit for Burns 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, 
Thomas and Meade St., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced the new M.S.A. Foille Spray Kit 
for burns. The kit combines a supply of 
Foille (a therapeutic preparation for the 
treatment of all types of burns); a high 
pressure spray gun which screws onto the 





jars of Foille; suitable dressings; a ster- 
ilized, bleached muslin sheet; ammonia in- 
halants tubes of Foille for small burns, 
and tubes of castor oil for the eyes; a 
camel hair brush for applying Foille if 
desired and a pair of bandage scissors. The 
entire outfit is contained in a waterproof 
and dustproof steel case. 

Foille, according to the manufacturer, 
affords a characteristic absence of infec- 
tion, and speeds the process of tissue re- 
construction. 


Industrial Multi-Breaker 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has announced a new industrial multi- 
breaker which it states costs little more than 
a type A switch. The breaker is fuseless. 
It has bi-metallic strip actuation, visible trip 





indication, and trip free lever. It is quick 
make and quick break, with a rated capacity 
of 230 volts from 15 to 100 amperes, avail- 
able in 3 pole, 3 pole solid neutral, or 4 
pole solid neutral types. The breaker is 
completely enclosed and semi-dust-tight. 


Single Unit Exciter and 
Regulator 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has developed a single unit 
regulator-exciter combination, designated as 
the Regulex exciter, for automatically hold- 
ing constant output on d-c. and a-c. ma- 
chines. The Regulex consists of a differ- 
ential amplifier for controlling the excita- 





ee 


tion on d-c. motors and generators to give 
constant voltage, current, speed or tension. 
The unit is being developed for all sizes 
of d-c. machines, and, according to the 
manufacturer, it will be applicable to a-c. 
synchronous motors, generators and con- 
densers, and to constant tension drives in 


paper mills. 
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® Write for Catalog or 
Send Specifications 
for Quotation. 


Naylor Pipe was the original light-weight 
pipe for paper mill service. Today, it con- 
tinues to offer performance advantages 
found in no other light weight pipe. 

The exclusive Lockseam Spiralweld provides 
greater strength, safety and savings today, as 
always. Sizes from 4” to 30” in diameter. 
All types of fittings and connections and 
complete fabrication service. 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


1236 EAST 92ND STREET =e 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












Write nearest branch for 
details and prices on highest quality, 
smooth cutting, tough edge-holding 
Chipper Knives, Paper Cutter Knives, 
Circular Saws, Slitters and Cutters. 


Simonds 
Saw and Steel 
Company 
Fitchburg, Mess. 
1350 Columbia Rd., 

Bost 


on, Mass. 
127 So. Green St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
311 S. W. First Ave., 
Portland, Ore: 
228 First St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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HERE'S ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE FOR 
HEATING AND COOLING. ALL TYPES 


ROLLS — DRUMS — DRYERS 





TYPE 
7R-8CR 
WITH SYPHON 
ADAPTER 








PROVIDES FLEXIBILITY TO 
RELIEVE WEAR ON THE 
REVOLVING SLEEVE 





LOWER COST POWER CONSUMPTION 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 292 








BARCO MANUFACTURING CO. 














TO STEP UP 
YOUR 
PERFORMANCE 
RECORD 


FAST WOOD 





EASTWOOD-NEALLEY 


CORPORATION 
At Believille,N.J. Since 1877 











LaMotte Service to the 
Paper Indusiry 
pH Control — Boiler 
Feedwater Control — 
Chlorine Control 


Standard routine tests developed by 
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Sulphite Waste Liquor as a 
Source of Energy 


Starting with the principle of electromo- 
tive combustion cells devised by Baur and 
his co-workers (Baur and Preis. Z Elek- 
trochem. 44, 695, 1938, the author dis- 
cusses a possible electromotive combustion 
cell, in which waste liquor is oxidized to 
furnish electrical energy. This discussion 
is largely theoretical, although attempts 
have been made at cell construction, despite 
the fact that oxidation with an air or oxygen 
electrode is notoriously slow. However, the 
author points out that in Germany 2x10® 
kilowatts could be generated annually from 
waste liquors now obtained. K. Schwabe, 
Papier-Fabr. 39, 129-32 (1941). 


Hydrogenation of Lignin 
and Waste Liquors 

A study was made of the hydrogenation 
of spruce lignin in the presence of alkali. 
With a pressure, at the outset, of 80 to 140 
atmospheres (hydrogen) and using two 
temperatures—250 and 340 deg. C., the in- 
vestigators found that at the higher tem- 
perature, lignosulphonates in waste liquors 
could also be hydrogenated. The purpose 
was to obtain if possible benzene, toluene, 
and ethylbenzene derivatives, and their hy- 
drogenation products (i.e., hydrogen in the 
nucleus). The results were obtained by 
the action of alkali, together with the hy- 
drogen activated by catalysts. 

The authors assume three different reac- 
tions: (1) There may be the destructive 
action of hot alkali; (2) there is the crack- 
ing of side chains by hydrogen in the pres- 
ence of NaOH, which is preferential as 
long as the benzene rings have not yet been 
hydrogenated ; and (3) there is the random 
hydrogenation of propyl-benzene residues 
combined by ether linkages or by condensa- 
tion. 

The second type of reaction received the 
most study. Up to 5% NaOH was em- 
ployed. With certain not too active cat- 
alysts, at 260 deg. C. the products were 
largely phenolic (i.e. 45-50%) and of 
these, 15% were monocyclic compounds 
like guaiacol, creosol, pyrocatechol, etc.). 
Smaller amounts of nucleus hydrogenated 
compounds were also formed. When very 
highly activated catalysts (like Raney 
nickel) were used, without changing other 
factors, nucleus-hydrogenated products 
(36-40%) were almost the sole products 
and these contained about 15% (based on 
lignin) of monocyclohexanols. At the 
higher temperature, nucleus hydrogenation 
is the chief reaction. Here, too, are formed 
considerable amounits of cyclopentanols (by 
ring contraction) as well as substituted 
cyclohexanols. Here the use of catalysts 





is of subordinate importance. These phe- 
nolic compounds are formed to the extent 
of 13-15%. The main fraction contains 
neutral products (40%, based on lignin) 
of which about 27% can be distilled and 
the greater part of which contains mono- 
cyclic alcohols. 

Sulphite, waste liquor, or black liquor 
components are best hydrogenated at this 
higher temperature. Products are, in the 
main, similar to those obtained from lignin 
under similar conditions. Conditions are 
described for the hydrogenation of cuproxam 
and HCl-lignin using various catalysts, and 
of ligninsulphonates without catalysts, as 
well as the hydrogenation of individual 
compounds like guaicol, para-cresol, iso- 
eugenol, etc. K. Freudenberg, Willy 
Lautsch, G. Piazolo, and A. Scheffer. Ber. 
74B, 171-83 (1941) through C.A., 35, 
4197-8 (1941). 


Detecting Flaws in 
Digesters 

This relates to new techniques used in 
examining digesters and their linings. The 
author gives the modulus of elasticity of 
various types of bricks and cements. Cera- 
mic bricks are the least, and carbon bricks 
the most, elastic. Under certain conditions, 
the latter are well adapted to use in digester 
linings. Wehaven cement is most elastic 
with the single exception of the so-called 
“Elasplit,”” data on which are not available. 


Ab 





The prevention of fissures in digesters de- 
pends on reserve elasticity concomitant with 
which (but not a chief factor) is the initial 
expansion (Vorspannung) of digester lin- 
ings. Digester failure may result when 
this initial expansion is too high or too 
low. With excessive inner heating, when 
expansion is too high, there is an over- 
taxing of the lining or shell or both. With 
excessive immer pressure, there may be too 
high an expansion resulting on an over- 
strained shell, or too low an expansion giv- 
ing rise to fractured linings. With inner 
cooling, there may be an abnormally low 
expansion, with fissures in the lining. Due 
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to the change in shape of the digester, 
there may be too high or too low an ex- 
pansion, in each case followed by fracture 
of the lining. All these possibilities are 
discussed in great detail. 

An old commercial sulphite digester, 
which was thought to be in part corroded, 
was studied. By introducing an X-ray tube 
into the opening in the head of the digester, 
and using an X-ray transformer (wheeled 
up to the digester on the floor of the 
digester room), X-ray photographs of sus- 
pected portions of the shell could be taken. 
These indicated areas of corrosion were 
later verified by visual inspection of ex- 
posed interior of the digester shell. How- 
ever, this technique is entirely too cumber- 
some, hence, various simpler methods were 
devised for gauging corrosion. 

The author discusses the evolution of 
the method now in use. A large sensitive 
tube (connected with a millivoltmeter which 
can be read at a distance) is lowered into 
the digester opening. This tube (which is 
not fully described) is termed the Zahl- 
rohr,” and is extremely sensitive to gamma 
rays. It takes the place of the photographic 
film in the cumbersome X-ray method. An 
observer who is studying the digester shell 
uses a rod, tipped by a capsule, containing 
a mesothorium preparation, which emits 
gamma rays, the slightest penetration of 


which into the interior of the digester is 

recorded through the Zahlrohr by the volt- p RO D U CTS 
meter. As the observer passes the rod over AC M E 

suspected areas on the digester shell de- dike ° ’ 
flections by the voltmeter permit the accu- 

rate charting of weak spots. These can be Facilitate the Carriers 
indicated by chalk marks on the surface of 
the digester shell. How closely these chalk 


"7 ° Ai 
wivrernieiras sm |" Full Loading Program 


by comparing Figures 1 and 2. The for- 





mer shows the tracing; the latter shows an @ Reducing loading and unloading time . . . releasing freight cars 
actual photograph of inner corrosion. Rudolf sooner . . . utilizing the maximum amount of loading space and 
age. Sephantape. 30, 6500 {1948). capacity are duties which every shipper and receiver must observe 
The Electron Microscope if the nation’s transportation systems are to meet the tremendous 
in Following Cellulose demands now being placed upon them. 
Degradation Hence, Acme Steel products are continually assuming more 
Wirsg asta ana with HCl and sone important roles in the defense program . . . for Acme Unit-Load 
precipitated from cuprammonium solutions . . : 
wee caine by ste of the Siemen’s Bands (for bracing niger type of product in freight _ and 
electron microscope which permits magnifi- Acme Steelstrap (for reinforcing individual shipping pac s) per- 
cation to 13,000-30,000 diameters. Fibers mit safe capacity loading .. . reduce tare weight > ae simplify 
si _ et eo hoa Acosnterr al unloading . . . release cons faster for other needs. Thus carload, 
was diluted and dried on the microscope pool car and L.C.L. ladings . . . bundles, cartons, bales, boxes and 


skid-loads . . . parallel the acceleration 
of increased production. 


slide. Another method was to centrifuge 
the suspension, wash with water, and then 
dry. No conclusions can be reached re- 
garding dialyzed samples or those dried in 
the presence of HCl. Their structure was 
indefinite. However, the centrifuged mate- 
rial showed promise. Here were rather 
well defined fibrils 10 to 100 mg in width 
and 0.5 to 2.3 # long. After 19 hours of 
acid treatment, long fibrils, 5 mz in width, 
were obtained, and these corresponded 
roughly to the width of a cellulose micelle. 
This may be preformed in the cottonseed 
hair. Since these elements are several mp 
longer than are the so-called Farr particles, 
the latter lose their significance as struc- fay .: M F ST F F L C U +A PA N Y 
tural elements. H. Ruska and M. Kretsch- 
mer. Kolloid-Z. 93, 163-6 (1940) through 2851 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
C.A. 35, 3433-3434 (1941). 


Cooperation with the carriers is 
essential to the defense effort because 


NO PRODUCT IS A DEFENSE 
PRODUCT UNTIL IT REACHES 
ITS FINAL DESTINATION ... 
QUICKLY AND SAFELY. 
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Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


A RENAN OR NRE ce 


Clearing of Rolls 

Patent No. 2,239,383. Pierre Drewsen, 
Sandusky, Ohio, assignor to The Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio, a 
corporation of Ohio. Application March 20, 
1939, Serial No. 262,956. 4 Claims. (Cl. 
91—51). In a printing stand having a 
bottom roll dipping into an ink fountain, 
an intermediate roll pressing thereon and 
a top roll pressing on said intermediate 
roll, adapted to ink a web running be- 
tween the bites of all said rolls, means for 
removing ink from the arc of said inter- 
mediate roll not covered by said web, said 
means comprising a doctor biade bearing 
upon said arc. 


Paper Winding Machine 
Patent No. 2,237,759. George M. 
Kwitek, Green Bay, Wis., assignor of one- 
half to Edwin M. Kwitek and one-fourth to 
Reuben J. Pech, both of Green Bay, Wis. 
Application January 25, 1940, Serial No. 
315,490. 16 Claims. (Cl. 164—68). In 
combination, a web feeder, a rotable tur- 
ret, mandrils rotatably mounted on the 
turret and adapted in revolution thereon 
to approach successively the path of the 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 





web, a bed roll over which the web travels, 
and a cutter carried directly by the bed 
roll for severing the web, when the man- 
dril reaches a predetermined position rela- 
tive to the bed roll and web. 


Apparatus and Process for 


Drying Waxed Paper 

Patent No. 2,240,315. Cecil M. Rhodes 
and Lyle L. McGladrey, St. Paul, Minn., 
assignors to Rapinwax Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., a corporation of Min- 
nesota. Application September 24, 1938, 
Serial No. 231,539. 5 Claims. (Cl. 34—18). 
The method of removing residual moisture 
from wax paper and cleaning the moisture 
removing means consisting of passing a 
sheet of moist wax paper between contact- 
ing soft surfaced rollers and scraping and 
applying a bath of cleaning fluid to the sur- 
face of said rollers for the purpose set 
forth. 


Method for Making 
Coated Paper 

Patent No. 2,237,068. Donald B. Brad- 
ner, Hamilton, Ohio, assignor to The 








saving. 


stalled cost. 
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=—and your pipe costs will come down! 


T IS strange but true that in many 
mills heavy wrought pipe is being 
used for jobs that could be handled 
by Taylor Spiral at a remarkable 


Never forget that Spiral Pipe as made 
by Taylor Forge is about 50% lighter 
than wrought pipe of equal strength 
and more than 50% below it in in- 










Reinforced from end to end by the 
tough, stiff, spiral seam, Taylor Spiral 
Pipe is stronger in every way than 
even a seamless tube of equal gauge. 
It is the paper mill's own pipe—easi- 
est to install—easiest to remodel. And 
remember that Taylor Light Weight 
Fittings and Special Fabricating Ser- 
vice are the answer to the most intri- 
cate pipe layout. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORES 
General Offices and Works: Chicago, P, O. Box 485 . . New York Office: 50 Church St 











Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. Appli- 
cation August 27, 1938, Serial No. 227,096. 
4 Claims. (Cl. 92—40). Process of mak- 
ing coated paper which comprises applying 
an excess of fluent coating composition, 
comprising a liquid vehicle containing pig- 
ment in suspension and adhesive, to a 
traveling web of paper which is absorptive 
to the liquid of the coating composition to 
a degree to form on the surface of the web 
a layer of firm filter cake from the pigment 
in the coating composition adjacent the 
web while the overlying coating composi- 
tion remains fluent, and then after the for- 
mation of the layer of filter cake, yieldingly 
wiping off substantially all said fluent coat- 
ing composition without removing substan- 
tially any of the filter cake, and firmly sup- 
porting the web on its other side at a 
location where the wiping is accomplished 
and thereafter drying the coated paper. 


Method of Bleaching 
Kraft Pulp 


Patent No. 2,239,606. Edward H. Hill 
and Ralph Hooks, Covington, Va., assignors 
to West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
New York, N. Y., a corporation of Dela- 
ware. Application August 25, 1938, Serial 
No. 226,676. 8 Claims. (Cl. 8—105). 
In a method of bleaching kraft pulp, the 
steps which comprise treating an aqueous 
suspension of the pulp with chlorine in an 
amount just sufficient to act upon substan- 
tially all the non-cellulosic constituents of 
the pulp and allowing the reaction to take 
place until substantially all the chlorinat- 
able non-cellulosic matter has been reacted 
upon, then removing water-soluble reaction 
products from the pulp, treating the same 
with hypochlorite solution at a pH in 
excess of 3.5 and less than 7 and removing 
from the pulp alkali-soluble reaction prod- 
ucts by treatment with an alkali solution. 


Drier Felt 

Patent No. 2,237,115. John R. L. San- 
tos, Baltimore, Md., assignor to William 
E. Hooper & Sons Company, Baltimore, 
Md., a corporation of Maryland. Applica- 
tion May 16, 1939, Serial No. 273,935. 
3 Claims. (Cl. 139—415). A drier felt 
having two layers of filling comprising a 
top layer having closely spaced filling 
threads, a bottom layer consisting of fillings 
in number equal to one filling thread for 
each two filling threads of the top layer, 
two sets of warp threads by which the 
alternate fillings of the top layer are inter- 
woven with all the fillings of the bottom 
layer, an additional set of warp threads 
interwoven with and passing alternately 
over and under all the consecutive top 
filling threads and being free of the bottom 
layer, and a set of core warp threads pass- 
ing between the fillings of the top layer 
and the fillings of the bottom layer. 


Paper Winding 

Patent No. 2,239,472. William T. Stan- 
ford, Oklahoma City, Okla., assignor to 
Vac-Control Manufacturing Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., a corporation of Okla- 
homa. Application May 8, 1939, Serial 
No. 272,441. 6 Claims. (Cl. 242—76). 
In an apparatus for winding a paper web 
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from one roll to another, a supply roll, a 
re-winding roll, means for shiftably mount- 
ing the supply roll on its axis relative to 
the re-winding roll, and means controlled 
by the paper web for automatically shifting 
the supply roll while unreeling the web, 
said means comprising a regulator includ- 
ing a housing formed by a rigid wall and 
a flexible diaphragm enclosing a vacuum 
chamber, spring means for maintaining the 
diaphragm in normal position, a vacuum 
pump, a conduit from the pump to the 
diaphragm, a rod connected to the dia- 
phragm and passing through said rigid wall, 
means for coupling said rod to the supply 
roll, a pilot device positioned beneath the 
path of the web and having an orifice 
adapted to be covered and uncovered by 
the edge of the web, and a tube for estab- 
lishing communication between the pilot 
device and the said conduit. 


Patent No. 2,241,554. Frank J. Lang, 
Niagara Falls, and Frank Adlai Walker, 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; said Lang assignor to 
International Paper Company, a corporation 
of New York. Application December 23, 
1937, Serial No. 181,286. 1 Claim. (C1. 
91—48). A device for correcting localized 
deficiencies of liquid content occurring 
across the width of a moving web which 
comprises a rotatable roll in contact with 
said web and driven thereby, a container, 
means to maintain a supply of liquid in 
said container, and a series of individually 
removable wicks for transferring liquid 
from said supply to said roll, said series 
of wicks having an aggregate width equal 
to the width of said web whereby varia- 
tions may be produced across the width of 
said web by the removal of one or more 
wicks. 


Method and Apparatus for 
Controlling the Consistency 
of Paper Stock 

Patent No. 2,242,419. Edwin Cowles, 
Hopewell, N. J., assignor to The Cowles 
Company, Princeton, N. J., a corporation 
of New Jersey. Application April 2, 1937, 
Serial No. 134,472. 5 Claims. (Cl. 137— 
78). Method of controlling the consist- 
ency of a flowing stream of paper stock 
which comprises withdrawing stock from 
said stream, thickening said stock to a 
degree proportionate to the thickness of the 
flowing stock, agitating said thickened 
stock, and adding more or less water to 
said flowing stream in accordance with the 
increase or decrease of work required to 
agitate said thickened stock. 

Apparatus for controlling the consistency 
of a flowing stream of paper stock which 
comprises means for withdrawing a portion 
of said stream, means for agitating said 
withdrawn stock, means for thickening said 
withdrawn stock to a degree proportionate 
to the thickness of the flowing stock, 
means for registering variations in the 
power required to agitate said thickened 
stock, and means controlled by said last 
named means for increasing or decreasing 
the flow of water to said flowing stream in 
accordance with the increase or decrease in 
said power requirement. 












Easily moved from tank to tank. 
Gear drive for heavy liquids, 
direct drive for lighter fluids. these 
powerful mixers set up a strong 
top-to-bottom turnover plus a slow 
rotation. Sizes from '/, to 10 H.P. 
Catalog B-65 describes these mix- 
ers 


TYPES OF MIXERS 
FOR DIFFERENT 
TANK CONDITIONS 


“LIGHTNIN” PORTABLE MIXERS 
















“LIGHTNIN” TOP ENTERING MIXERS 


stallations. 
Catalog B-68. 


‘\ quality 


\ 





og B66 


the line. 


STOCK OF A 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 

Please send me: 

Catalog B-65—Portable Mixers 
—____._ Catalog B-68—Top Entering Mixers 
Catalog B-66—Side Entering Mixers 
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While primarily for closed tank 
and pressure vacuum work, these 
pemeeay mounted mixers are 

quently used where space re- 
striction prevents the use of side 
entering mixers on large tank in- 
Geared and Direct 
Drive—l/, to 15 H.P. Send for 


Invaluable for la 
mixers are available in four types that meet 
practically every requirement. Simple and easy 
to install, these mixers make a 
substantial savi in current 
while raed ang: 

of the mix. 
Vo to 15 H.P. Cata- 
describes 















tank work, these sturdy 





WE DO NOT RECOMMEND “LIGHTNIN” MIXERS FOR 


HIGHER THAN 2 TO 2%% 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


1035 GARSON AVENUE, __ 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


1035 Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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New Catalogues, Ass'n Reports, and Publications 





The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn.—A 
complete line of socket screws for all 
types of service is described and illus- 
trated in this company’s new catalogue. 
Illustrations, diagrams, and charts are 
used to explain the warious types of 
screws, the prices, and their application. 
Charts are also used to show the various 
size threads that are available on the dif- 
ferent size screws. 

Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia— 
Important facts and descriptions of the 
various types of air operated controllers 
are clearly and concisely illustrated and 
explained in a new 36-page catalogue 
just sent out by this company. An easily 
written style together with large, clear 
photographs of instruments and installa- 
tion views are the outstanding feature 
of this catalogue. Many of the important 
operating parts are pictured individually 
besides a view of the general interior 
and exterior. Diagrams are also in- 
cluded showing the principle of opera- 
tion. 

Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.—‘“Heat 
Disposal,” the title of the new publica- 
tion just released outlines the theory, 
operation, and principal features of this 
company's complete line of evaporators. 
Using diagrams and photographs, the 
booklet explains in detail the methods 
of heat disposal from both aircondition- 
ing and refrigeration and from liquids 
and engine jacket water. Two pages are 
used to show typical installations of 
Carrier evaporative condensors in large 
and small establishments in the United 
States. 

Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia—‘“Flow 
Meters by Cochrane” is the name of a 
new 52-page handbook on instrument 
application to steam, water, air, gas, and 
viscous, volatile, and corrosive fluid 
measurement. The efficient operation 
of boiler and turbine rooms and various 
process industries is discussed at length. 
Thorough description of important oper- 
ating details are given on ten different 
types of instruments including the new 
Linameter for difficult-to-measure fluids, 
the ring-balance meter for low-pressure 
gasses, electrical and mechanical weir 
meters, and liquid level instruments. 
The construction features of the friction- 
free electric flow meter and the high- 
torque mechanical flow meter are ex- 
plained in detail with full-size illustra- 
tions of these instruments showing the 
high readability of the 12-inch chart 
record, indicating scale, and totaling 
integrator. 

Dits Machine Works, Fulton, N. Y.— 
A new 8-page bulletin describing in de- 
tail the construction and operation of 
the new tangential inlet Classifier con- 
tains dimensional diagrams of both the 
horizontal and vertical systems. The 
general specifications of the machine are 
outlined with illustrations, diagrams, 
and line drawings to give a clear picture 
of the machine itself and the operating 
features. 

B. ¥. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio—A new 
12-page catalogue section solves the 
problems of isolating vibration in ma- 
chines by usirg the Vibro-Isolators, de- 
vices of metal and rubber which are 
used to cut down vibration and noise. 
This publication is excellently illus- 
trated, both with actual installation pic- 
tures and engineers’ drawings of each 
type of Vibro-Insulator. Applications of 
the mountings on various types of equip- 
ment are listed, together with a table 
of characteristics. Nine pages are de- 
voted to listings of the fundamental 
data for each type of mounting, with a 
drawing of each one. 

HMarbison- Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh—A new color folder describ- 
ing and picturing Korundal bricks has 
just been sent oyt. A two-page colored 
diagram shows the effect of heat on 
bricks with varying amounts of alumina 
and silica in their make-up. The mineral 
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constitution, the chemical constitution, 
the volume stability, etc., are explained. 
The various sizes and shapes of the 


’ bricks are illustrated, to show the many 


applications. 

Hills-McCanna Co., Chicago—An ex- 
ceptionally well-prepared catalogue on 
Saunders Patent Long-Life Diaphragm 
Valves has just been issued. The first 
section of the book is devoted to the 
story of these valves and their advan- 
tages. Other information such as; appli- 
cation, operation, design, construction, 
11 features of the valve, the different 
types, etc., is included. Diagrams and 
charts showing dimensions together 
with operating data and service recom- 
mendations are used. The catalogue is 
profusely illustrated. 

tan Life Insurance Co., New 
York—Vital considerations in accident 
prevention brought about by the demand 
on industry during this national situa- 
tion are discussed in a report issued by 
the Group Insurance Division of this 
company. The report, entitled “Conserv- 
ing Men, Money, and Materials in Essen- 
tial Industries” points out proper means 
of controlling industrial accidents and 
develops briefly several fundamental 
considerations for employee safety. Par- 
ticular consideration is given to the sub- 
ject of accident costs. 

International Nickel Co., New York— 
Detailed reports on the value of five 
different metals in conditions involving 
corrosion and temperature extremes are 
covered in detail in the first of two book- 
lets recently published by this company. 
Three of the 12 pages are devoted to 
illustrations and actual service records 
of springs made of the five metals. Ad- 
ditional pages contain technical data 
and tables on strength, stiffness, endur- 
ance, resistance to corrosion and cor- 
rosion fatigue, effects of high tempera- 
ture, and magnetic and electrical prop- 
erties. The booklet is entitled “Individ- 
ualized Inco Nickel Alloys” and gives 
individual characteristics, mechanical 
properties, and application information 
on the Inco Nickel Alloys. Tables of 
physical constants and available forms 
are included. 

Johnstone Engineering & Machine Co., 
Downingtown, Pa.—Uniform Tension Un- 
winders with auto-hydraulic brakes are 
described, pictured, and explained in a 
new booklet that has just been published 
by this company. The booklet is divided 
into sections dealing with the purpose, 
the development, the proven construc- 
tion, the operating principles, the nerve 
roll, the hydraulic brake, etc. The two 
types, the air-cooled and the water- 
cooled, are described briefly as to dif- 
ferences. 

Service Caster and Truck Co., Albion, 
Mich.—Announcement has just been 
made by this company in the form of 
a pamphlet of its new hydraulic paper 
roll truck. The operation of the truck 
is explained in detail with the use of 
illustrations. A well-written, simple de- 
scription of how the truck is built to- 
gether with an explanation of what it 
does is included. Advantages are also 
listed and illustrated. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa.— 
This company’s Sprout-Waldron rotary 
disc mill, type 36-2, which is designed 
for pulp preparation is the subject of 
a bulletin (2200-P-2). A double-page 
schematic diagram shows the design of 
the machine. The application and prin- 
ciple of operation are also discussed. 

Stearns Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—This company has just issued a 
new 16-page reference catalogue on mag- 
netic pulleys and magnetic pulley sepa- 
rator units. Descriptive matter, illus- 
trations, specifications, applications, and 
other important data are included in this 
booklet. A large two-page illustration 
is used showing the design and principle 
of operation of the machine. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
Co., Pittsburgh— Single motor 
drives for the paper industry are de- 
scribed in a new  8-page bulletin 
(B-2279). Discussed in detail are the 
main motor drive elements; namely, an 
adjustable speed d-c motor for driving 
the lineshaft; a d-c generator supplying 
power to the motor; the necessary ex- 
citer unit, etc. The basic steps in the 
motor drive operation are explained, 
attention being given to relays. 
Wheelco Instruments Co., Chicago—A 
valuable data book and catalogue for 
all thermocouple users has just been 
sent out by this company. Information 
such as temperature conversion tables, 
millivolt tables, pipe and wire sizes, 
decimal equivalents, wire resistances, 
recommendations for checking, etc., are 
all discussed. Prices and descriptions of 
the complete line together with illus- 
trations and diagrams of many, are also 
included. 


Books 


Code for Measurement of Water Using 
ISA Orifices with — —— 
charge—Hydraulic Institute, 90 Wes be 
New York City, has published this code. 
It was prepared by the Standards Com- 
mittee of its Deep Well Turbine Pump 
Section, assisted by the Engineering De- 
partment of the University of California. 
In addition to the presentation of in- 
formation covering application of the 
meter, and construction specifications, 
the code includes six flow rating charts 
for pipes from 4 in. to 12 in., and 
orifices from 1.600 in. to 9,000 in. Bound 
in paper cover, the code is priced at 
$1.00 a copy (free delivery within the 
United States) by the publisher. 

Lange’s Handbook of Chemistry 
(Fourth Edition)—A book of more than 
1900 pages, attractively and durably 
bound in a blue fabricoid cover, this 
volume is a splendid working tool for 
any chemist, physicist, or other indi- 
vidual who has need for material of the 
kind it contains. It is a compilation of 
a wide variety of factual data, the new 
tables and extensions alone requiring 
the addition of 85 pages over the pre- 
vious volume. Likewise, changes in 
standing matter have been made to 
keep the work accurate and up-to-date. 
The tables offered for the first time in- 
elude: synthetic rubbers; correction of 
the boiling point for pressure; calcula- 
tion of the boiling point of organic com- 
pounds; qualitative spectrographic an- 
alysis; sensitive lines of the elements; 
Hammond’s cuprous oxide and copper 
equivalents of sugars; conversion of 
specific gravity to density; azeotropic 
mixtures; tank and pipe capacities; loga- 
rithms of factorial n, factorials; and 
binominal coefficients. With a page size 
of 5% by 7% inches, the book carries 
more than 3,000 index entries, arranged 
two columns to the page and covering 
35 pages. The book is priced at $6.00 a 
copy by Handbook Publishers, Inc., San- 
dusky, Ohio, the publisher. 

The Theory of Cellulose, Vol. I. This 
volume was published in Torino, Italy, 
in 1939. Its author, Mario Michels, pre- 
sents it as an introduction to the study 
of cellulose. Citations are made to over 
200 investigators in the field of cellu- 
lose dating from Payen to Mark. Al- 
though a list of the authors referred to 
is presented, the specific publications in 
which the information was sought are 
not mentioned. A bibliography is en- 
tirely lacking. The volume contains 232 
pages of written material and a large 
number of illustrations such as; charts, 
X-ray photos, tables, graphs, and sche- 
matic representations. As designated by 
the table of contents, the topics treated 
are as follows: Generalities on the 
morphology, physical characteristics, and 
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elementary characteristics of cellulose; 
The action of acids, alkalis, and cup- 
rammonium hydrate on cellulose; As- 
pects of colloid chemistry that touch 
on cellulose; Mechanical action on cellu- 
lose; Degradation and destruction of 
cellulose by the action of acids, bases, 
oxidizing agents, bacteria and enzymes; 
Effects of dehydration and decomposi- 
tion; The origin of cellulose; The prob- 
lems of molecular weight and molecular 
structure; Viscosity; Shape of the mole- 
cule and association of the filiform mole- 
cule; Ethers and esters of cellulose; 
Valence angles, atomic distances, molec- 
ular elasticity, state of aggregation, 
and law of periodic addition; Aspects of 
native cellulose; and Morphological 
characteristics of cellulose from coni- 
fers, hardwoods, grasses, monocots and 
dicots. Printed by G. B. Paravia & Co. 
Price, 150 lire. 


Association Reports 


National Defense— Priorities— Under 
date of August 8, E. W. Tinker, executive 
secretary of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, sent to paper and pulp 
manufacturers a report consisting of 26 
pages, issued by the Division of Priori- 
ties of the OPM in the field of critical 
metals and certain chemicals. Most of 
the items covered in these orders are 
important to the pulp and paper indus- 
try. The material in these reports is a 
summary of priority action taken so far 
by the Priorities Division. It is divided 
into two. parts: (a) A brief summary of 
basic instruments and controls now be- 
ing used by the Priorities Division. 
(b) A set of summaries of the individual 
orders which impose mandatory indus- 
try-wide control on the distribution of 
scarce materials. 








Eliminate Damage Losses—Cut Costs 
with this method of 


WAX PAPER HANDLING 


Damage caused by “‘slam-bang”’ methods of hand-handling rolls 
of wax paper runs costs up and seriously nicks the profit column. 
Easy operating Cleveland Tramrail eliminates damage losses — 
and in addition reduces handling time and increases storage 


capacity. 


The system illustrated handles paper to winder, printer, wax- 
ing machines and storage. Scale incorporated in track makes 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 





Tws CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING Co 
1165 East 283rd Street. 





Wickliffe, Ohio 
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Paperboard Prices—The Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply met 
with a group of Eastern paperboard 
manufacturers in Washington on August 
1, and on August 6, Leon Henderson sent 
a detailed report of price increases to 
paperboard manufacturers and consum- 
ers. His office concluded that fair and 
reasonable prices for basic grades of 
paperboard should be increased $2.50 per 
ton over the prices established by indi- 
vidual agreements with this Office in 
June of this year. These previous prices 
were based upon the cost of wastepaper 
as of May 29, 1941, which cost has in- 
creased three to four dollars per ton. 
All of the individual representatives 
present agreed to the change and ac- 
cepted as the maximum prices to be in 
effect until October 1, 1941, for manu- 
facturers east of the Rocky Mountains 
the following prices: 


Per ton 
gl. Sr eerirore ye $45.00 
Single manila lined board......... 60.00 


White patent coated news board... 75.00 


The OPACS is now undertaking a 
study of the price structure of cylinder 
kraft board with a view to recommending 
differentials to apply to this class of 
merchandise. 

In order to give full effect to this 
agreement and to aid in stabilizing con- 
ditions in the paperboard industry, an- 
nouncement of the agreement is being 
sent to each producer and consumer of 
these products. In addition, all those in 
the industry are being asked to report 
to the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply any sale or offer for the 
sale of the board mentioned above, of 
which they have knowledge, at prices in 
excess of those covered by the agree- 
ment. The receipt of such information 
will enable this Office to take appropriate 
action. 


Imports and Exports—Monthly Statis- 
tical Summary for June, 1941—On 
August 21, E. W. Tinker, executive sec- 
retary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, sent to all paper and pulp 
manufacturers a summary of prelimi- 
nary import and export data for June, 
1941, just received from Washington. 
Wood pulp imports during June reached 
a total of 105,031 tons, the highest level 
reached since the virtual elimination of 
imports from Europe early in 1940. 
Wood pulp exports amounted to only 
14,231 tons, the lowest tonnage exported 
since August, 1939. 

Pulpwood imports amounted to 209,852 
cords, an increase of 62 per cent over 
the month of May. 


Newsprint Statistics—July production 
figures released by the News Print Serv- 
ice Bureau on August 11, show that pro- 
duction in Canada during July, 1941, 
amounted to 293,483 tons and shipments 
to 300,236 tons. Production in the United 
States was 83,199 tons and shipments 
84,641 tons, making a total United States 
and Canadian newsprint production of 
376,682 tons and shipments of 384,877 
tons. During July, 29,292 tons of news- 
print were made in Newfoundland, so 
that the total North American production 
for the month amounted to 405,974 tons. 
Total production in July, 1940, was 
445,287 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 60,059 
tons less in the first seven months of 
1941 than in the first seven months of 
1940, which was a decrease of three 
per cent. The output in the United 
States was 6,745 tons, or one and one- 
tenth per cent more than in the first 
seven months of 1940; in Newfoundland 
production was 3,484 tons, or one and 
seven-tenths per cent more, making a 
net decrease of 49,830 tons, or one and 
eight-tenths per cent less than in the 
first seven months of 1940. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end 
of July were 159,145 tons at Canadian 
mills and 10,623 tons at United States 
mills, making a combined total of 169,768 
tons compared with 177,963 tons on June 
30, 1941, and 189,643 tons at the end 
of July, 1940. 
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Defense Signals Sty 


This year’s program includes the vitally important 
defense-war demand for increased production,—Speed 
—More SPEED. The makers of Tenax Felts join in this 
“all-out” endeavor. They suggest you clothe your 
machines with durable TENAX FELTS, specially de- 
signed for maximum Water Removal at the presses, Full 
and True Trim, Long Life, and SPEED. Adopt Tenax 
Felts and help Defense! 


“Non-Users Are The Losers” 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y., U.S.A. 














WOOD CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 


Weod Room equipment 
that keeps pace with the 
changes in the industry, 
backed by experience and 
service. 














WOOD CLEANERS 











KNOT DRILLS 





Shown here are three 
items. Send for com- 
plete details on Mur- 
ray wood cleaning 

















FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS D. J. MURRAY MFG. CO. 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 


RAGS (Domestic) 
f. 0. b. New York City 


RAGS (Domestic 
f. 0. b. New York City 
OLD RAGS 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
OLD RAGS 


per cut. 


Linens 
Linens 
Linens 
Cottons 
Cottons 


SEEEEEE 
FEFFEFEE 





ve 
fl 


Aft 
Re 
dus 





per cut. 
. Nominal 
Domestic...........-c00+2- 4500 4.75 
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No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
*OPACS Ceiling Prices 





Foreign (Nom.) 6.00 to 
Bic dcctsedpus 
Domestic 5.50 to 


3 
perched 


Beech Sets 


mes goons 
BBsk kee 
SSSS SESS 
nue ee 


Strietly Overiasue 
ey! 
pads * 5734- 





3.12- 

3.12- 

4.57- 

2.60- 

16.00 to 17.00 
..20,00 to 





Titanium Dioxide— 
Barium 
Calcium 


.» bbis., Ib...... 
Zine Sulphide, bbis., Ib. ...... 


05% to .06 
Oto 08% 


07% to .08 


CHEMICAL PULP 


(Air-dry ton) 
Soda (Dom.) del’d. mill— 
Bleached, contract 





(Air-dry ton) 
Ne i ee. $ Oe 


eo 





Bonds (Sulphite)— per cwt. 
TL Miawkeovtabe vetieverten 11.70- 
ME sdsdoesnesvesoscoses 10.75- 
SS e-+. 9.90- 
Geen scccvetbetosscns 1.00 ewt. extra 


Glassine (f. 0. b. apo per cwt. 


G 
10.75 to 11.25 


reaseproof— 
Bleach. (25 Ib. up) 
10.00 to 10.50 


Uni . (25 Ib. up) 


iti ae Content)— 


Manila : 
Nava ito M shts.)per ea 46 - 
eaeiTaisee 
Tollet Bleached 

eae 


Ht M.G. Waxing, 
S\-oe 


7.25 to 7.50 
- 650 to 6.75 


. 5.00 to 5.25 
5.75 


ee ee 
gape e------- 
Grade B-25 
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